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THE TOPOGRAPHY AND HISTORY OF EZION-GEBER AND ELATH 
NELSON GLUECK 


The location of Tell el-Kheleifeh,* the site of both Ezion-geber and Elath, 
was conditioned by a number of factors. At first glance, one wonders what 
induced the original builders to choose the present site, which is today 
556 metres from the sea-shore, and four kilometres west of ‘Aqabah, and 
about the same distance east of Mrashrash. It is not difficult to understand 
why Ezion-geber could not have been built farther west. From Mrashrash 
to Tell el-Kheleifeh there is no sweet water obtainable for drinking purposes. 
Today the police stationed at Mrashrash send all the way to ‘ Aqabah or to 
Bir Kheleifeh for their drinking water, and their camels are watered at 
the first sweet-water wells between Mrashrash and ‘Agabah. The point 
where the sweet-water wells begin is marked almost exactly by the position 
of Tell el-Kheleifeh. Within the last few years, someone has dug a well 
at the south end of the slope of the low mound of Tell el-Kheleifeh. Wells 
are to be found intermittently almost down to the shore of the sea, beginning 
from the south end of the mound. About a kilometre west of Tell e! 
Kheleifeh are some sulphur springs. From Tell el-Kheleifeh eastwards 
however, there is a continuous line of sweet-water wells not far from the 
sea-shore and increasing in number as one approaches ‘Aqabah, with « 
corresponding increase in the number of palm trees. Immediately aroun 
‘Aqabah, palm trees are numerous and afford sustenance during a part o 
the year to the inhabitants of the village. From ‘Aqabah westwards th: 
palm trees begin to thin out but are, however, still quite numerous in th: 
vicinity of Aila. When one comes to Tell el-Kheleifeh, the palm trees ar 


* Excavated in the spring of 1938 (see BuLLettn, No. 71, pp. 3-18) with the aid 
of a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 
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conspicuous because of their infrequency, there being only small clumps not 
far from the shore. West of Tell el-Kheleifeh they cease altogether. It 
seems reasonable to believe that, on the whole, sweet-water wells and palm 
trees were similarly located in the Early Iron Age, during the history of 
the occupancy of Tell el-Kheleifeh, although there were probably more wells 


Samet. F. 


Fig. 1. Tell el-Kheleifeh and the Northern Shore of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. 
(Courtesy Air Officer Commanding, The Air Ministry, London.) 


and more trees than there are today. There is no reason to believe that the 
sub-soil water conditions have changed much today as compared to approxi- 
mately three thousand years ago. It is therefore understandable why the 
early builders of Ezion-geber did not build further west. It is at first 
difficult, however, to understand why they did not build farther east, as 
the Nabataeans did at Aila. Physical conditions for settlement are much 
better at Aila than at Tell el-Kheleifeh. There is more water, and conse- 
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quently there are more palm trees near Aila, and furthermore there is more 


protection from the driving winds that continuously sweep southward down 
the ‘Arabah towards the Gulf. Two questions then present themselves for 
an answer, one being why the builders of Tell el-Kheleifeh chose such a 
peculiar site for the building of their settlement, and why, if Tell e! 
Kheleifeh is to be identified with Ezion-geber, it is comparatively so fa 
from the shore of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. The second question can be answere 
by any one familiar with the natural phenomena of the district, but the firsi 
question could not have been answered without the results obtained from 
the actual excavations carried on in the site. 

The prevailing winds at Tell el-Kheleifeh come from the north. Situate 
in the middle of the south end of the ‘Arabah, which is hemmed in by 
mountains on either side, Tell el-Kheleifeh is open to the full blast o! 
the winds which blow down the ‘Arabah as if they were being driven 
through a wind-funnel. There is nothing to break the force of the winds, 
which carry with them an unceasing flow of sand towards the sea. During 
a three months’ residence at Tell el- Kheleifeh, there was hardly a day 
when the wind from the north did not steadily blow sand southward, and 
about once a week there would be a blinding sand-storm. We found simila: 
conditions on a previous visit to Tell el-Kheleifeh in November, 1936. 
When a sand-storm came up, there would be in a few hours a layer of sand 
several centimetres thick extending all the way from the tell to the shore 
of the Gulf of ‘Agqabah. Tracks would be obliterated, and large drifts of 
sand pile up in front and behind the few modern mud-brick walls that mark 
property boundaries between the tell and the shore. As a result of the 
sand-drifts, several of the shallow rooms at the north end of the fell, which 
we excavated at the beginning of the season, had to be cleared out several 
times before the architect got around to planning and leveling them. We 
did not undertake any scientific measurements such as we hope to make next 
season, but it is obvious that the sea-shore-is moving southward perhaps as 
much as ten centimetres a year. In three thousand years it is easy to see 
how the distance between the tell and the Gulf has constantly increased. 
It must also be remembered that the site of Ezion-geber, even in the Early 
Iron Age, could not have been directly on the shore, because of the great 
waves which are piled inland during the winter, when the wind sometimes 
shifts and comes from the south with great force.* It was such a gale which 
may have driven Jehoshaphat’s fleet on the rocks near Ezion-geber, and 
which may have also accounted for Solomon’s ships. Understanding of wind 
directions and sand movements at first increases our wonder why the 
builders of Ezion-geber picked the most exposed location they could possibly 
have chosen for their town-site. There was, however, method in their 
madness. They wanted a site which would be exposed to the full strength 
of the winds from the north, and they must have chosen the location of 
Ezicn-geber with much care for the purpose they had in mind. More 
important to them than sweet water in sufficient quantities to irrigate 
large groves of palm trees, were strong winds. And nowhere at the south 
end of the ‘Arabah, facing the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, are the winds as strong 
(or the consequent sand-storms as intense), as in the immediate neighbor- 


1 BULLETIN 65, pp. 13-14. ® BULLETIN 65, p. 14. 
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hood of Tell el-Kheleifeh. We frequently had the experience of being in a 
blinding sand-storm that blotted out the sea when one was only about:a 
hundred metres from it, and then of getting out of the sand-storm by 
walking less than two kilometres either east or west of the tell. Looking 
back, one could then see a great cloud of sand hovering over Tell el- 
Kheleifeh, and moving in front of it towards the sea. Frequently also, 
from far away in Sinai, great clouds of sand could be seen moving appar- 
ently south-southeast to the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. The reason, as has been 
pointed out,** for the choice of this inclement spot for the site of Ezion- 
geber was to take advantage of the steady, strong wind from the north which 
would provide an assured and powerful draft for the furnaces in the great 
refinery there. 

The passages of the Bible which deal with Ezion-geber and Elath are 
vague with regard to their exact location. In Deuteronomy 2:8 it is 
recorded that the Israelites left Elath and Ezion-geber behind them when 
they marched north through the ‘Arabah towards Moab. In the record of 
the wanderings of the Israelites as given in Numbers 33: 34-35, however, 
there is no mention whatsoever of Elath, only Ezion-geber being referred to. 
Coming from the west towards the east, the Israelites came from Avronah 
to Ezion-geber where they encamped. And from Ezion-geber they went 
to the Wilderness of Zin, to Qadesh. It would seem therefore, that if Elath 
were on the west side of Ezion-geber, it would have been necessary to 
mention Elath first. Comparing the prolix passage of Deuteronomy 2: 8 
with the crisp directness of Numbers 33:35, one is inclined to rely more 
on the latter than the former passage. If Ezion-geber and Elath were co- 
existent at the time of the advent of the Israelites—and the silence of 
Numbers 33 : 35 allows some doubts to arise with regard to the contemporary 
existence of Elath—then Ezion-geber must have been west of Elath. It is 
possible that El-paran in Genesis 14:6 may be identified with an early 
Elath, perhaps one situated farther east, approximately on the site of 
modern ‘Aqabah. It will be remembered that, according to Genesis 14, the 
Eastern kings marched through the length of Transjordan as far as El- 
paran before turning northwestward to Qadesh. Albright and the writer 
have traced most of the length of their route of march by locating the 
Karly Bronze Age sites which marked it.* If the Eastern kings came down 
through Transjordan as far as the head of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, then El- 
paran must be located on the east side, certainly no farther west than at 
about the position of Aila, with which, perhaps, an original Early Iron Age 
Elath may be identified. The natural track, after leaving the Wadi Yitm, 
leads along the east side of the ‘Arabah to ‘Aqabah, and then to Aila, Tell 
el-Kheleifeh, and Mrashrash. The march of the armies of the Eastern 
kings from El-paran to Qadesh,* assuming that El-paran is on the Gulf of 
‘Aqabah, parallels the march of the Israelites from Ezion-geber to Qadesh.® 

It would seem then that even if there were an Elath on the north coast 
of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah at the time of the Exodus, it was situated east of 


*@ BULLETIN 71, pp. 7-8. 

* Annual XIV, p. 82; XV, p. 138; Albright, Archaeology of Palestine and the 
Bible, pp. 141-148; BULLETIN 65, pp. 19-29; 68, pp. 13-21. 

*Gen. 14: 7. 


®° Numbers 33: 35. ‘ 
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Ezion-geber. For a long time after the Exodus neither Ezion-geber nor 
Elath plays any role in the Biblical accounts. This is natural enough, 
because most of the ‘Arabah and the head of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah were in 
all probability controlled by the Edomites. When, however, the power of 
the Hebrew kingdom grew after internal unity had been effected and its 
enemies crushed, there began that push to the south,® which was thence- 
forth to characterize its foreign policy. David inflicted a catastrophic 
defeat on the Edomites in the Valley of Salt and established Hebrew gar- 
risons throughout Edom.’ His program of expansion was carried to a 
successful conclusion by Solomon, who held the ‘Arabah and controlled the 
port of Ezion-geber (which indeed he may have already inherited from 
David). We are told that Solomon’s Tarshish-ships sailed from Ezion- 
geber to Ophir, whence they returned laden with valuable cargo.* We 
have suggested that for the spices and other precious products of Arabia, 
Solomon traded the copper which was mined and smelted in the ‘Arabah,° 
and, as we have seen,’ was refined and worked up into finished articles at 
Ezion-geber. Of particular interest to us here is the fact that for the first 
time since the Exodus, Ezion-geber emerges again from the limbo of history. 

I Kings 9: 26, which is the most important descriptive passage dealing 
with Ezion-geber during the reign of Solomon, reveals considerable vague- 
ness with regard to its location. The passage reads: “ And King Solomon 
constructed a fleet of ships in Ezion-geber, which is by Eloth on the shore of 
the Yam Sif in the land of Edom.” One would imagine that even as in 
Numbers 33: 35-36, the mere mention of Ezion-geber would have sufficed 
to identify the site and to fix its location. In I Kings 9: 26, however, an 
explanatory description is added, namely, which is by Eloth** on the shore 
of the Yam-Siuf ** in the land of Edom. It is as if, for instance, we were 
writing about Jaffa, and describing it as “ Jaffa which is by Tel-Aviv on the 
shore of the Mediterranean in the land of Palestine.” To residents of 
Palestine, such a description would appear highly gratuitous. It would 
presume that one was addressing oneself either to a total stranger in the 
land, or to a distant foreigner. It might also mean that Jaffa had so 
dwindled in importance in comparison with Tel-Aviv, when the description 
was penned, that its location could be called to memory only by connecting 
it with the new port, which for all practical purposes had completely 
replaced the old one. One could deduce that Eloth had superseded Ezion- 
geber in the time of the author of I Kings 9: 26, although his main concern 
at the moment was with the latter site. 

After Solomon’s death the sea traffic from Ezion-geber to Ophir seems 
to have stopped and no further mention is made of his fleet. For over half 
a century the site of Ezion-geber is not again referred to in Biblical accounts. 
The sea-trade with Arabia remained quiescent, apparently, until Jehoshaphat 


* Annual XV, pp. 49-50, 139. 

7II Sam. 8: 13-15; I Kings 11: 15-16; Annual XV, pp. 28, 50; HUCA XI, p. 148. 

8 I Kings 9: 26-27; 10: 11. 22; II Chron. 20: 36-37. 

® 4nnual XV, p. 51. 

10 BULLETIN 71, p. 13. 
‘141 The forms “ Elath” and “ Eloth ” are used interchangeably in the Bible. 

12 The LXX reading for Yam Séf is the equivalent of ultimum mare, which is a 
sensible interpretation, as Montgomery points out in JAOS 58, pp. 131-132. 
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came to the throne of Judah. He made a determined effort to revive it, but 
his attempt proved to be an abortive one. According to I Kings 22: 49, 
he had a new fleet of Tarshish ships ** constructed to sail to Ophir for gold, 
but no sooner were they ready than a gale blew them on the rocks near 
Ezion-geber, where they were destroyed. Ahaziah, Ahab’s son and suc- 
cessor, offered to cooperate in the enterprise but Jehoshaphat refused and the 
venture was abandoned, as we are told in I Kings 22: 50.1* The fact 
that Jehoshaphat had attempted to revive the maritime trade with Ophir 
meant also, probably, that copper producing and manufacturing activities 
at Ezion-geber had been given a new lease on life, in order to provide export 
materials for the ships to carry to Arabia in return for its products. Despite 
the silence with regard to Ezion-geber in the interval between Solomon and 
Jehoshaphat, it may be assumed that it was still controlled during that 
period by Judah, as was also the ‘Arabah and Edom proper. The dependence 
of Edom upon Judah is illustrated by the story in II Kings 3 of the war 
waged by Joram of Israel, Jehoshaphat of Judah, and the “ king ” of Edom 
against Moab. Edom, subject to Judah, was compelled to furnish levies 
to assist Judah and Israel in the invasion of Moab.’* It will be noted in 
reading the account of Jehoshaphat’s attempt to revive the trade with 
Arabia, that Ezion-geber is again mentioned as a sea-port, and is the only 
site mentioned. 

During the reign of Joram, the son of Jehoshaphat, Edom revolted 
against Judah and regained her complete independence.*® In all proba- 
bility the ‘Arabah and Ezion-geber reverted to Edomite control. In fact, 
if there was a Judaean garrison at Ezion-geber, as seems likely, then in all 
probability the town was besieged and sacked and the garrison put to the 
sword. In a word, the successful rebellion may well have resulted in a 
destruction of Ezion-geber shortly after the middle of the ninth century 
B.C. Once communications between Judah and Ezion-geber were cut, as 
they must have been when Edom successfully shook off the Judaean contro] 
which had been imposed upon her by David, it would have been impossible 
for the Judaean garrison to have resisted for long. For about half a century 
Edom retained her independence, and then lost it again to Judah, Amaziah 
of Judah (c. 797-779 B.C.) waged successful war against Edom and 
captured Sela‘, which he renamed Joktheel.‘? His capable son, Uzziah, 
(re) built Elath and restored it to Judah.** Ezion-geber is no longer men- 
tioned, and so far as the Biblical accounts are concerned, it had, from the 
time of Joram of Judah (c. 849-842) on, ceased to exist. It plays no further 
role in the historical accounts, being passed over as completely henceforth as 
Elath had been previously. 

A lot must be read between the lines of the statement in II Kings 14: 22 


18 Montgomery, Arabia and the Bible, p. 177, n. 30; Annual XV, n. 129, 

14 Cf., however, II Chron. 20: 36-37. 

* HUCA XI, pp. 149-151. 

1° II] Kings 8: 20-22; II Chron. 21: 8-10. It was probably towards the end of the 
reign of Jehoshaphat that the Edomites made a recurrent bid for the mastery of the 
‘Arabah and Ezion-geber, indicated at first by a raid they made against Engedi 
(II Chron. 20, 1 ff.; read Edom for Aram; ef, Annual XV, p. 51, n. 138). 

7 1T Kings 14: 7; II Chron. 25: 11-12. 

**TL Kings 14: 22; II Chron. 26: 1-2. 
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(II Chron. 26: 1-2) that Azariah (Uzziah) (re)butlt Elath and restored 
it to Judah. It is clear that the city which was lost when Edom first 
regained her independence from Joram of Judah was Ezion-geber. We are 
told, however, that it was not Ezion-geber but EFlath which Uzziah restored 
to Judah. What then had happened to Ezion-geber during the 70-odd years 
that intervened between the time when Edom regained her independence 
from Joram of Judah and lost it again to Uzziah of Judah—figuring from 
the beginning of the reign of Joram to the beginning of the reign of 
Uzziah? There are two possible explanations which suggest themselves. 
The first is that Ezion-geber was utterly destroyed and left abandoned by 
the Edomites when they captured it from Joram’s troops, while they 
occupied the insignificant neighboring site to the east of it, called Elath, 
which had fallen to them at the same time as Ezion-geber. It was then 
this Elath which Uzziah built or rebuilt (perhaps it too had been partly 
destroyed), and restored to Judah. The question rises immediately,—how 
could he restore Elath to Judah when, at least so far as we know, Elath had 
never been lost, it being Ezion-geber that had passed out of Judaean control ? 
The alternative explanation is that when Ezion-geber was captured and 
destroyed by the Edomites in the time of Joram, it was abandoned for 
many years and there was no settlement of any moment at the head of the 
Gulf of ‘Agabah, with the exception of the small, straggling site of Elath, 
which may have been nothing more than a tiny collection of mud-brick 
houses somewhat to the east of it. Not being strong enough to develop 
into a sea-power, Edom was not able to make out of Elath what Judah had 
created out of Ezion-geber. Actually Edom probably no longer controlled 
the head of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah from the time of Amaziah on, having held 
it in what seems to have been little more than nominal control for about 
50 years. Meanwhile Ezion-geber lay a sand-covered ruin, which differed 
little in appearance from the sand-hillocks in the vicinity. Even the name 
of Ezion-geber may no longer have been heard, because two full generations 
had passed by since it was destroyed. In the course of time it may gradually 
have become identified with Elath—as belonging to Elath. When Uzziah 
came to the south end of the ‘Arabah, he may actually have built again on the 
former site of Ezion-geber, which had become identified with Elath. The 
reasons which had impelled Solomon and Jehoshaphat, for instance, to 
occupy and extend Ezion-geber and to develop it into an industrial centre 
and a sea-port must have been as valid in Uzziah’s day as in theirs. It 
was Ezion-geber which the Edomites had captured from Judah, and it was 
Ezion-geber, now known as Elath, which Uzziah restored to Judah. It is 
this alternative possibility which we believe to be the more likely one. 
It is possible to restore to someone only something which was previously 
owned. Thus in II Kings 16: 6 we read that the Edomite ** king drove 
out the Judaeans from Elath, and restored it to Edom. If the Ezion-geber 
of Solomon and Jehoshaphat and the Elath of Uzziah can be identified with 
each other, then the Biblical difficulties with regard to them disappear, 
and the archaeological ones resolve themselves into understandable relation- 
ships. It is not unknown for two names to be applied to one site during 
various stages of its history, as for instance Debir and Kirjath-sepher, to 


19 See below, note 22. 
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be identified probably with Tell Beit Mirsim.2® Hebron was formerly 
known as Kirjath-arba.** 

After the time of Uzziah, Elath was to change hands once more, being 
lost. by Judah to Edom in the time of his grandson, Ahaz. Taking ad- 
vantage of Ahaz’s distress during the Syro-Ephraimitic war in 735 B.C., 
the Edomites regained control of Elath. II Kings 16: 6 should be emended 
to read: : 


At that time the king of Edom restored Elath to Edom, and drove out all the 
Judeans from Elath; whereupon the Edomites came to Elath, and dwelt there to 
this day.2? 


After that time Judah was never strong enough to dispute Edom’s control 
over the ‘Arabah and Elath. Edom thereafter became progressively less 
able to exploit the mineral wealth of the ‘Arabah and to hold Elath. Adad- 


hess 


Fig. 2. Copy of graffito on jar by Lankester Harding 
(cf. BULLETIN, No. 71, p. 17). 


nirari** and particularly Tiglath-pileser III,** Sargon,?° Sennacherib,”* 
isarhaddon,”* and Assurbanapal ** held Edom as a vassal state, and as the 
Assyrian records show, the Arabs harried the Edomites with increasing 
force.*® The political power of Edom was really completely at an end when 
Nabonidus made Teima his main seat of residence.*° The rapidly rising 
Nabataeans took over the remains of the Edomite kingdom, infusing it in 
time with new life and power. From their time onward, a new site, Aila, 
was selected for settlement nearer the east end of the head of the Gulf of 
‘Aqabah. 

From the above discussion we conclude therefore that 1) Ezion-geber 
was west of Elath; 2) that it apparently did not become a really important 
site until the reign of Solomon; 3) that from the time of Uzziah, Elath is 
to be identified with Ezion-geber; and 4) that Ezion-geber: Elath passed 
into the control of the Edomites and out of the chronicles of Biblical 
history in 735 B.C. This Edomiite-controlled Ezion-geber: Elath was 


*0 Albright, Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, ed. 3, pp. 63. 77. 

*1 Joshua 14: 15. 

*2HUCA XI, p. 152; Annual XV, p. 52, n. 143. 

*° Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia I, p. 262, § 739. 

*4 Luckenbill, I, p. 287, § 801. 

*5 Luckenbill II, p. 105, § 195. 

2° Luckenbill II, p. 119, § 239. 

*? Luckenbill II, p..265, § 690. 

78 Luckenbill II, p. 340, § 876. 

*° Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, p. 489; Luckenbill II, p. 314, § 818. 
8° Annual XV, p. 53. 
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perhaps destroyed by the Arabs, probably during the latter half of the 
7th century B.C. and was rebuilt by the Edomites a few years later. 
Somewhere near the end of the %th century, or the beginning of the 6th, it 
was destroyed for the last time, perhaps again by the Arabs, and was then 
left as an “ eternal ruin.” 

If the Ezion-geber: Elath identification is correct, then the long-winded 
description in I Kings 9, 26 of the position of Ezion-geber as being by Eloti 
on the shore of the Yam Sif in the land of Edom, becomes more under- 
standable than otherwise, when normally the simple reference to Ezion- 
geber would have sufficed to fix its location. Writing perhaps during, or 
probably after the time of Uzziah, the author of this verse, or this account. 
could take for granted a certain knowledge of the location of Elath. Not 
so with Ezion-geber, which had perhaps lain more or less abandoned for 
about two generations before the time of Uzziah. It should be remembered 
too that Ezion-geber: Elath is a long way from Judaea proper, and that 
even when Ezion-geber was a flourishing town, most Judaeans and Israelites 
had never visited’ it, even as today one can find only a few people, com- 
paratively speaking, in all Palestine who have ever seen ‘Aqabah. 

If the Ezion-geber: Elath identification is not correct, then there must 
be two Early Iron Age sites at the head of the Yam Sifif. One of them 
would be Ezion-geber, being occupied from the time of the Exodus to the 
middle of the 9th century B.C. Its main periods of occupation would 
extend from the reign of Solomon to the end of the reign of Jehoshaphat, 
that is, from the middle of the 10th to the middle of the 9th century B. C. 
The second site would be Elath. It would have led an insignificant ex- 
istence down to the accession of Uzziah c. 779 B.C., from which time on 
it flourished or suffered under various hands until about the end of the 7th 
century, at the latest the beginning of the 6th century B.C., when it was 
finally destroyed. If, however, our suggestion is correct, namely that the 
Elath built up and restored to Judah by Uzziah was built over the ruins 
of Ezion-geber, then we should expect to find at the head of the Yam Sif 
only one Early Iron Age site, whose main occupational history extends at 
least from the first part of the 10th century B. C. down to approximately the 
end of the 7th or the beginning of the 6th century B.C. This suggestion 
seems to be borne out by the fact that only one Early Iron Age site has 
been found at the head of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, and also by the fact that our 
excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh indicate a main occupational history lasting 
from about the 11th century to the end of the 7th or beginning of the 6th 
century B.C. There is also a general agreement of the four main levels 
at Tell el-Kheleifeh with the main historical sequences at Ezion-geber: 
Elath as they are adumbrated in the pages of the Bible. 

In Butiettn 71, before really having an opportunity to examine ou! 
unique new material properly,*? we suggested that Ezion-geber I was pre- 
Solomonic and was probably constructed by or for the Edomites.*? Ws 
now believe that there is not sufficient evidence for this statement. Whil¢ 
there is pre-Solomonic pottery, there is on the whole more reason to assign 
Ezion-geber I and Refinery I to Solomon than to his Edomite predecessors. 
Ezion-geber I ** represents the finest construction on the site. With the 


*? BULLETIN 71, p. 9. *° BULLETIN 71, pp. 8-9. 
10 


%1 BULLETIN 71, p. 13. 
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exception of the refinery in its first and best period, only part of the walls 
belonging to the town of period I are now visible.** Excavations in the 
town proper may reveal traces of the original Edomite site. Period IT, 
we suggest, is to be associated with Ezion-geber’s abortive renaissance under 
Jehoshaphat, and to it belongs probably Refinery I A.** Period III in 
the history of the town, to which Refinery II probably belongs, with its 
radical structural changes, is to be assigned not to Solomon, but to Uzziah, 
and then to the Edomites who took it over in 735 B.C., after having 
partially destroyed and then rebuilt it. The town of Period III was 
destroyed finally by a fire, caused perhaps by a successful Arabian raid, 
and a new Edomite town of Period IV built over it, which in turn came 
to an end in a great conflagration. Until, however, a thoroughgoing com- 
parative study of our materials has been made, we do not regard the 
suggested chronology as necessarily our last word. 

Among the stamped jar handles found at Ezion-geber were twelve with 
seal-impressions, whose minute inscriptions are more or less legible. All 
of the impressions were apparently stamped with the same small seal. Most 
of them belong to a type of large jug with one thin, broad loop-handle; 
others to bowls and cooking pots with rounded loop-handles. No one in- 
scription is completely clear. A composite inscription reads 1Q ws‘nl in 
the upper register, and ‘bd hmlIk in the lower, and is to be translated 
“belonging to Qws‘nl, the servant of the king.” Aside from the ad- 
ministrative system implied in the legend “ the servant of the king,” * the 
proper name of the king’s agent furnishes in its first part an early example 
of the name of the chief Edomite deity, Q6s or Qaus. There are numerous 
examples of composite theophorous names either beginning or ending with 
ws. Among them may be mentioned for instance, the Biblical names 
Qusiyaha *° and Bargés,** as Zimmern has noted.** Bargés, as Zimmern 
points out, also occurs in a South-Arabic inscription.*® The Idumaean 
name of Kostobaros, the husband of Salome, Herod’s sister, is referred to 
by Josephus, according to whom “ Kostobarus was an Idumaean by birth 

. and one whose ancestors had been priest to Koze, whom the Idumaeans 
had formerly esteemed as a god.” *° We also find the element Q ws in 
Assyrian transcriptions of names of Edomite kings such as Qaus-malaka * 
and Qaus-gabri.* It is evident also that the Nabataeans who supplanted 
the Edomites in southern Transjordan, adopted the Edomite god, Q ws, 


$88 BULLETIN 71, p. 7. 

** BULLETIN 71, pp. 10-11. 

*° Diringer, Iscrizioni Antico-Ebraiche Palestinesi, pp. 221-2. 226-7. 229-31; nos. 
65. 66. 68-71; Albright, Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, ed. 3, p. 203, 
n, 140; Abel, Géographie de la Palestine II, p. 105, n. 2; Maisler, JPOS 18, p. 135. 

=F Chron. 15, 17. [The sibilant is wrong—W. F. A.] 

*7 Ezra 2, 53; Neh. 7, 55. 

RAT Il, p- 472. 

** KAT IT, PP. 472, n. 5. 473. 

“BJ XV, 7, 

“ Luckenbill, aaheae Records of — and Babylonia, I, p. 287, §801 [The 
Assyrian § was pronounced as s.—W. F. A.] 

‘2 Luckenbill II, pp. 265, § 690; 340, § ‘876; ef, KAT II, p. 473 for these and other 
similar names found in cuneiform inscriptions. 
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as revealed, for instance in Nabataean names, such as Qédsnatan, etc.* 
In our excavations at Khirbet et-Tannir in Transjordan we found a 


Nabataean inscription with the names Qésmelek and Qésallah.** 

To judge from the level the Q ws‘ nJ stamps were found in, they belong 
to the eighth century B.C. Professor Albright’s divergent reading of the 
seal impression was based on the photograph published in the last BuLLETIN 
and the hand-copy of this seal impression made by the writer. Unfortu- 
‘nately, the first and third letters of the first word in the lower register, 





fi 
aai9 «= NYY 
> Get’ 
(Give YY 


NG 
Fig. 3. Rough copies of seven ancient impressions of 
seal of Qws‘nl, drawn by Nelson Glueck. 


which the writer reads as ‘bd and Albright as tb h,-are blurred, and the 
hand-copy had necessarily to follow the original. The writer, who had the 
advantage of having all’of the seal impressions, saw that for the word in 
question no other reading than ‘bd was possible, because while other parts 
of some of these stamps were blurred or too faint to be legible, the ‘ b d was 
unmistakable. Albright’s reading Q ws‘ ml instead of Qws‘nl, is again 
based on a blur in the ntin, increased in the enlargement of the photograph, 


‘48-Peters and Thiersch, Painted Tombs in the Necropolis at Marissa, pp. 44. 45. 54; 
Euting, Sinaitische Inschriften, p. 56, no. 423; Jaussen and Savignac, Mission 
archéologique en Avabie, II, pp. 520, no. 331; 521, no. 334; Wellhausen, Rest: 
arabischen Heidentums, ed. 2, p. 67. : ; 

44 Savignac, RB 46, 1937, p. 409. [The second name may better be read Qéselaéh.— 


W. F. A.J 
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so that it might possibly be read as a mém. The writer has tried hard 
to read a mém for a niin, because Qws‘ml makes a more intelligible 
name than Q ws‘nl, but again in a number of the other seal-impressions 
the niin is so clear that no other reading than Q ws‘nI seems possible.*® 





WOMEN SINGERS AND WAILERS AMONG THE NORTHERN 
CANAANITES 


H. L. GInsBere 


There has been a good deal of discussion and speculation on the subject 
of the supposed lunar goddesses called ktrt who figure in at least two of the 
Ugarit texts, namely, 2E and No. 68.1. That they are simply female 
singers, and human, follows from a confrontation of two passages in the 
Dnil epic. The first, 2E 2: 24-40, describes Dn’il’s celebration of the birth 
of his son ’Aght, or its annunciation (the state of the preceding lines leaves 
it doubtful which). The second, 1E 170-185, relates how he mourned 
*"Aght’s tragic death. Once one realizes the parallelism of the two pieces, 
the rest is merely a corollary. 

If, however, ktrt in Ugaritic means “ (female) singers,” késadrdt, Ps. 
68: 7, must mean “song,” “music,” or the like. Further, in view of the 
fact that the craftsman-god’s name is Ktr, and that the root ksr implies 
skill in Akkadian, Aramaic and Hebrew, the Ugaritic “songstresses ” are 
properly “ artists,” and their work is “art”; cf. Greek poiétés and potésis ; 
also the Hebrew-Syriac root gyn “to lament,” “to sing,” which, if it is 
connected with Arabic-Aramaic gayn “smith” (the biblical proper names 
Cain, Kenan and Tubal-cain, the bearer of the last mentioned being spe- 
cifically described as a craftsman, are from the same root), properly means 
“to fashion.” Still a further combination that suggests itself is that of 
our root ktr with Greek kitharis, which has no Greek cognates and for which 
a Semitic origin is suggested by the analogy of kinyra and ndbla. Perhaps 
others will find corroborative evidence for this etymology. 

Here, then, are the two passages in question. 


*° Professor Glueck has sent photographs of all twelve seal impressions, together 
with a comparative table of the traces of characters on them by Mr. Harding and 
rough hand-copies by himself. In Fig. 3 we reproduce seven of the latter, which may 
be compared with the enlarged photo of the one in the upper left-hand corner which 
we gave in BULLETIN, No. 71, p. 16. None of the other photographs are clear enough 
(owing to the blurred condition of the originals) to make half-tone reproduction 
worth while. It is a pleasure to give up the suggested reading /Qws‘ml tbh hmlk 
in favor of Glueck’s original version. Perhaps Maisler’s suggestion that the name 
stands for Qaus-‘dnd-li, “It is Qaus who has answered me,” is correct, in spite of 
the strange defective orthography. The script does not favor a date before the 
seventh century (note the open ‘ayin, the peculiar hé, and the unusual stance of 
the dalet and the hé).—W. F. A. 

* For the system of numbering see Orientalia 1938, 1 f. 
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dn.il? bth .ymgyn 
ystql.dnil .lhkth 
‘rb. bbth.(!/) * ktrt.bnt 
hil. snnt .apnk .dnil 
mt .rpi.’ap.hn.gzr.mt 
hrnmy .’alp.ytbh .lkt 
rt .yslhm| .k\trt.wy 
&8q[.]bnt.h[ll] .snnt 
hn.ym.wtn.y[s|lhm 
ktrt .wys[8]q.bnt hl] 
snnt.tlt| .r|b'ym. ysl 
hmktrt | . | wyssq 
bnthil[ .|snnt.hms 


tdt[.]ym.yslhm.k[t]rt 


wys[sq.b| nt .hil.snnt 


mk .bsb[*] .ymm.tb*.bbth 


kirt .bnt .hil.snnt 


Dnil went to his house, 

Dwil proceeded to his palace. 
There entered his house song- 
stresses, daughters 

of joyful noise,* swallows. 
Straightway Dn’il, 

Man of Fp’, forthwith the mighty “ 
one, Man of 

Hrnmy, slaughtered an ox for the 
songstress- 

es. He gave meat to the [so]ng- 
stresses and gave 

drink to the daughters of joyful 
[noise], the swallows. 

Behold a day and a second * he 
ga[ve] meat to 

the songstresses and gave dri[n|k 
to the daughters of joyful noi[se}]. 
the swallows. A third, [a fo]urth 
day he gave mea- 

t to the songstresses and gave 
drink to 

the daughters of joyful noise, 

the swallows. A fifth, 

a sixth day he gave meat to the 
song [st] resses 

and gave dri[nk to the dau]ghters 
of joyful noise, the swallows. 

But on the seventh day there 
departed ® from his house 

the songstresses, the daughters 

of joyful noise, the swallows. 


* The apparent word-divider between the two elements of this proper name may be 
an accidental scratch or groove in view of the following note. 

*Virolleaud reads bbt.hg. But the photograph and the sense reveal that the 
apparent word divider before the h is merely an abrasion or something similar, and 
the supposed g after the h is really the word divider. A comparison with the 
mourning scene (see below) makes this certain. 

4 As in Hebrew and Arabic. Gaster was on the trail when he translated “loud 
ery,” Siudi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni XII (1936), 143, but abandoned it 
for Virolleaud’s “ New Moon,” ibid. XIII (1937), 46. 

49 See JBL 1938, 210 f., n. 5. 

® This trick of dividing up a period of seven days is not only common in Ugaritic 
poetry but also occurs in the Gilgamesh epic. Double hours are arranged according 
to a similar scheme in the legend of Etana. 

*Tb* never means anything else. 
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B 
1B 170-185 


dvil.bth.ymgyn. yst 170 Dnil went to his house, Dn 

gl.dnil. Uhklh .*rb.b il proceeded to his palace. There 
entered weeping- 

kyt .bhkth.mésspdt .bhzrh. women into his palace, mourning- 
women into his court 

pzgm.gr .ybk| . |Paght Pzgm.Gr." He wept for *Aght, 

gzr.ydm .lkdd .dn'il did the mighty one.* cry for Kdd 
did Dn’il, 

mt .rpi.lymm .lyrhm Man of Rp’. From days to months,® 

lyrhm Isnt .‘d from months to years, until 

sb't.snt.ybk| . |laq the seventh year, he wept for *Agq- 

ht.gzr.ydm* .lkdd ht, did the mighty one, ery for Kdd 
did 

dn’il. mt .r[ pi] .b8b‘t( 2) Dwil, Man of R[p’]. In the seventh 

jsnt.wy'n( ?)|.dnil.mt. | year, [Dn’il, Man of] Rp’ answered, 

rps 

yth.gzr.m[t.hrnmy.y|su the mighty one, Mfan of Hrnmy] 
responded. [He ra]ised 

gh .wysh .t[b'n] *° his voice and cried: “ Depart, 

bkyt .bhk[l|y.méspdt O weeping-women, from my pala[ce], 
mourning-women ; 

bhzrypzgm.gr. from my court Pzgm Gr!” 


THE NUZI TABLETS SOLVE A PUZZLE IN THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL 
E. A. SPEISER 


The value of archaeology for the larger problems of biblical studies need 
not be stressed at this late date. But in addition to broad correlations 
resulting in spectacular gains, we have been witnessing also the steady trickle 
of minor comparisons based on detailed examination of the inscriptions, 
the recovery of which’ is also due to archaeology. The latter process is 
of necessity a slow one and is likely to continue for a long time to come. 


7 So perhaps rightly, as the name of the court, J. A. Montgomery, JAOS 56 (1936), 
p. 444. 
*So the sentence is construed, perhaps rightly, by Dhorme, Syria, 1937, p. 108. 

® The difference between b/l meaning “ from ” on the one hand and b “ in,” “ with,” 
1 “to” on the other is not only that the former, whose full forms are bn, In, are 
probably followed by gemination, but also that they, like the mi(n) of other 
languages, are vocalized with i, whereas b “in,” “with” and I “ to” are shown by, 
among other evidence, the analogy of the Syriae (before “shwa”; e.g., basrdrd) 
and by many Hebrew forms such as lahém to have been vocalized originally with a. 
This observation applies to Sabaeo-Minaean as well as to Ugaritic. 

%° This, or else t[tb*n] “let (them) depart,” is shown to be the correct restoration 
by 1. 39 of the piece reproduced above. 
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On the biblical side, the chief beneficiaries of such comparative studies are 
bound to be the earlier narrative portions of the Old Testament, or passages 
dealing with the older biblical period, because the recovery of corresponding 
extra-biblical sources is relatively recent. Thus much light has been shed 
of late on the Patriarchal period. Similarly, there is a gratifying amount 
of material capable of illustrating many an obscure passage in Judges or 
Samuel. For the present, I wish to draw attention to an interesting 
phrase in I Samuel 1: 24. 

According to the Hebrew text, Hannah took Samuel, who had just been 
weaned, to Shiloh “with three bullocks.” That this reading is due to an 
error in transcription in the received text is recognized by all modern 
commentators. The word-order (numeral after the noun) is unusual, only 
one bullock is mentioned in the next verse, and—most significant of all— 
the Greek and Syriac versions point to the reading “ three-year-old bullock.” 
Obviously, therefore, the consonantal signs prmsls had been resolved er- 
roneously into parim 8168 instead of par m*sullas.2 The reason for the 
wrong division must lie in the comparative obscurity, in post-biblical 
times, of the idiom which involved the use of the multiplicative adjective 
for an elliptical reference to age.* The purpose of this brief paper is not 
to clarify the idiom itself, since it is not unknown to biblical Hebrew,’ but 
rather to adduce from extra-biblical sources some illustrative material on 
the linguistic usage in question as well as on the cultural background which 
contributed to that usage. 

Morphologically, mesulla8 is a passive participle of the intensive conjugation. 
The same formation is still alive in Arabic, where a word like musaddas “ sixtuple ” 
may be used to designate a “ six-shooter.”* Ethiopic employs for its multiplicatives 
the simple passive formation qutl>qetl. In the Nuzi dialect of Akkadian we find 
the extended passival form qutula@’u>qutulti ®° employed for the same purpose. That 
this form is not limited to any particular class of things counted is shown by the 
fact that it may define a number of shekels (usurt “tenfold, ten”)? as well as age. 

Our special interest in the above Nuzi usage, however, is due to the 
circumstance that when the age of animals is indicated, the multiplicative 
is used elliptically; i.e., the noun in question (“year,’* “month” ®) is 
omitted. Parallel Sumerian ‘passages supply the noun, while in correspond- 
ing*‘oceurrences in the Hurrian language the formative element -arpu is 


+E. g., the curious intrusion of “emerods” in I Samuel 5-6, where the original 
text dealt only with mice and plague, can be explained convincingly by just such 
means. But this is neither the ‘time nor the place for discussions of this nature. 

2Cf. S. R. Driver, Notes ... on the Books of Samuel?, pp. 20-1. 

* The assumption of a purely mechanical dislocation in the text is less satisfactory. 

“Cf. Gen. 15: 9, Eccl. 4. 12. 

®T have heen reminded of this usage by Professor J. A. Montgomery. 
“© See A. Goetze, Language 14, p. 141. That the same form is not limited, however, 
to designations of age is shown below, n. 7. 
- *For the first interpretation of this term as a multiplicative, see Speiser, JAOS 
55, 'p. 435.. My assumption of the nominal form which underlies this numeral (ibid. ) 
must now be modified in accordance with Goetze, see above, note 6. C. H. Gordon’s 
interpretation of wéuri as a cardinal numeral (Orientalia 7, p. 46) is unwarranted. 

® Cf. Gordon, Revue d’Assyriologie 31, pp. 59-60; ‘D. Cross, Movable Property in 
the: Nuzi Documents, pp. 16 ff.; Speiser, Annual 16, p. 182; Goetze, loc. cit. 

® Cross, op. cit., p. 27. 
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employed.*® Nuzi Akkadian dispenses with the noun in question, and this 
is precisely what biblical Hebrew may do when reference is made to the age 
of animals. This parallel between Hebrew and the usage of semitized 
Hurrians requires no special comment in view of the increasingly close ties 
between Hebrews and Hurrians which recent investigations have been 
bringing to light. 

The next item of interest is the strict attention which is given to the age 
of animals in cuneiform texts. Our Nuzians demonstrated this attention 
by marking the age in Sumerian, Akkadian, and occasionally lapsing into 
their native Hurrian. The underlying reason was plainly economic. It is 
equally evident that animals suitable for religious practices had to be 
desirable also according to economic standards. 

It is specifically in the case of bulls that the economic significance of 
their age emerges with particular clearness. Conclusive evidence on this 
point is furnished by the Hittite Code, where the severity of the fine for 
stealing a bull is made contingent on the age of the animal; a bull in the 
legal sense (GUD.MAH) could not be less than ‘two years old.** This 
provision enables us to appreciate the references in the Nuzi texts which 
yield the stabilized legal value of one bull equal to ten shekels of silver.’* 
It goes without saying that where the animal figured as currency, full legal 
age was presupposed ; the male sex is plainly taken for granted. 

In view of the above illustrations, the legal maturity of animals used 
for sacrificial purposes should be a self-evident requirement on occasions 
of exceptional significance. In contrast to fixed rituals whose nature called 
specifically for the young of animals, an effective occasional offering would 
presuppose the use of animals having a fixed economic and legal value. 
The minimum age of bulls in such cases was two years, as we have just seen. 
Independent religious considerations might raise the requirement to three 
or seven years, but they would not reduce it to less than two. Hence 
Hannah’s choice of a three-year-old bull is in harmony with the general 
background of her times, and the instructions to Abraham (Gen. 15: 9) 
that he select sacrificial animals of the same age reflect a time-honored 
tradition. What is more, the employment of the same form of multiplicative 
in both passages would validate the antiquity of the tradition preserved in 
Gen. 15: 9, regardless of the actual age of the passage as a whole. 


*° Annual 16, p. 131, and L. Oppenheim, OLZ 40, pp. 1 ff. 
"Col. 3, lines 26-7. 
*2 Cross, op. cit., pp. 18-9. 
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TWO NORTH-CANAANITE LETTERS FROM UGARIT 
H. L. GInsBere 


Apart from a few fragments,’ the only known letter in the Ugaritic 
script and language was until recently No. 52—that of Ewirizar. The 
excavation campaigns of 1937 and 1936 at Ras Shamra-Ugarit yielded two 
more—Nos. 77 and 82—which have just been published by Virolleaud * 
and Dhorme* respectively, the second one being further elucidated by 
Dussaud.° In each case the sender styles himself T/myn; for which Virol- 
leaud, who points out that two (non-Israelite) biblical personages are called 
Talmai, proposes the vocalization Talmaydn. In each case, too, the addressee 
is a woman whose superiority of station to the sender is evidenced not only 
by the latter’s deferent, and in the case of No. 77 positively servile, tone 
but also, no doubt, by the fact that in the heading he mentions her before 
himself. Dussaud assumes that it is the same Talmayan who figures in 
both letters. It may be, but in that case the two recipients can hardly be 
identical. The first letter is addressed “to the Queen ” and consists solely 
of a declaration of 14 prostrations and a request, framed entirely in the 
third person (only in the heading does he venture to describe himself as 
“thy servant”), that she inform the writer of her welfare: one does not 
write like that to one’s mother even if she is a regnant queen. The second, 
on the other hand, is directed “to my mother,” and this cannot be, as 
Dussaud suggests, an anticipation of the modern Anglo-Saxon custom of 
addressing one’s mother-in-law as “ Mother.” For while he is no doubt 


right in surmising that the ’Ahatmilk whom Talmayan associates with 
himself in this epistle is his wife, he is evidently wrong in making her the 
daughter of the addressee and accounting for the change in tone by dating 
the two epistles respectively before and after the espousal of royalty ; for the 
phrase “to my mother, our lady” can only mean that she is lady to both 
but mother only to Talmayan: the justification for equating the suffix -ny 


“ 2 


with the English possessive adjective “our” will appear below. Accord- 
ingly, the familiar tone of this letter, which is rightly stressed by Dussaud, 
is to be explained by the fact that the addressee is literally the writer’s 
mother. If, therefore, the recipients of our two letters were one and the 
same person (namely the queen of Ugarit), their senders were probably not 
identical but only homonymous. 


1 Viz., Nos. 13 + 43, (18), 20, 21. For my system of sigla see Orientaliu, 1938, 1 f. 

* Literature: Dhorme, Syria XIV, 230-37; XV, 395 f.; Albright, BULLETIN 54, 26; 
Ginsberg-Maisler, /POS XIV, 243 ff.; XV, 181 ff.; Friedrich, AfO 1935, 80 f.; T. H. 
Gaster, OLZ 1935, 143 ff. 

% Syria XIX (1938), 128 ff. 

* Tbid., 142 ff. 

5 Ibid., 184 ff. 

*So too the author of fragmentary No. 18, whose salutation will have extended 
from 1. 4 to at least 1. 7 inclusive (the last words of Il. 6 and 7 were probably 
respectively [S]/m and [8 $]lmk), and who by the vocable, s’al(t), ll. 9, 10, 12 may 
have expressed either an inquiry into the recipient’s well- -being or a request for his 
favor, designates his correspondent, who is no other than “the Chief of the Priests,” 
before himself. Conv ersely, in No. 52 EwiriZar, who accords his correspondent only 
two words of greeting (yslm lk), puts himself first. 
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The first letter reads as follows: 
(1)l.mlkt (2)’adty(3)r g m(4) thm. tlmyn (5) ‘bdk/(6)1.p'n 
(7)’adty (8) &b'd (9) w. 8b‘ "id (10) mrhqtm(11)q1t(12)‘m. 
’adty (13) mnm.slm (14) rgm. tttb.l.‘bdh/ 
(1) To my lady the Queen Say: Message of thy servant Talmayan: 
(6) At my lady’s feet seven times one way and seven times the other way, 
on kelly and back, I have prostrated myself.’ 
(12) What welfare there be with my lady let her report unto her servant. 


The text of the other letter is: 

(1)l.’umy.’adtny (2)r g m(3) thm. tlmyn(4)w.*ahtmlk.‘bdk 

(space) (5)l.p'n.’adtny (6) mrhqtm (7) qlny.’itlm(8)tgrk 

(9) t&lmk (10) hnny.‘mny (11) kll. m’id (12) &lm (13) w.’ap.’ank 

(14) nht.tmny (15) ‘m5.’adtny (16) mnm. slm (17) rgm.ttb 

(18)l.‘bdk/ 

(1) To our ® lady my mother Say: Message of thy servants Talmayan 
and Ahatmilk: ?° 

(5) At the feet of our lady we have prostrated ourselves on belly and 
back. May the gods guard * and preserve thee! 

(10) Over here *? with us all has 7* been very well, and I myself have 
had repose. (14b) What welfare there be over there ** with our lady 
report unto thy servants. 


* Virolleaud rightly compares the Amarna formula ana sépé 7-8 a T-anni 
kabatti-ma % siri-ma amqut. However, he fails to note that 7-8%@ and 7-anni mean 
literally “seven that” and “seven this” and thus apparently indicate that half 
the prostrations are ventral and half dorsal. In the Ugaritic 3b‘d and 8b‘ ’id, d and 
‘id are of course also (familiar Semitic) demonstratives, and no doubt likewise hint 
at the two sorts of prostration. This yields the meaning of mrhqtm. Dussaud’s 
interpretation, “to my full length,” is close but not exact. The dual form and the 
foregoing data all point to the meaning “on both lengths,” i.e., as the Akkadian 
formula states explicitly, on belly and back. This equivalence is already suggested, 
though hesitantly and with inadequate proofs, by Virolleaud. 

° So rightly read by Dussaud. 

® Dhorme and Dussaud both treat -ny as a singular, exclusively possessive, ending, 
and their rendering of qlny, 1. 7, is correspondingly awkward. I have already 
diagnosed -ny tentatively as a suffix of the first person dual in Orientalia 1936, 
170 top. My example was mgny, A* 6: 5,8. There is nothing else in that passage 
to indicate that two persons are speaking; but the singular would have been mgt, 
and the ending of the simple plural of the first person is, as might be expected, 
-n (cf., e.g., dbhn ndbh, “our sacrifice we sacrifice,’ No. 2: 25). By the present 
letter my hypothesis is elevated to the status of an established fact. 

1° Dussaud: “the sister of the king.” But in a formula like “ message of X and 
Y,” if X is a proper name Y is more likely than not to be one as well. Further, 
in a document where even the preposition 1 and the conjunction w are treated as 
independent words, the construct state of bn “son” and bt “daughter” might be 
written together with their genitives, but hardly any other substantives. Lastly, 
(A) hitmilk is a well known Phoenician feminine personal name; see Z. S. Harris, 
A Grammar of the Phoenician Language, 76 top; further, D. Diringer, Le iscrizioni 
antico-ebraiche palestinesi, p. 219 f. and pl. XX, fig. 32. Numerous analogies show 
that it means “ sister of (the god) Milk.” 

“Heb. ‘yr “to watch over,’ Dtn. 32: 11, Job 8: 6 (same parallelism); Arab. 
gur “to be zealous.” Here again, and in the next word, ¢ is the prefix of the 3d. 
pers. plural masculine. 

12 Literally, “here in relation to us two,” “there in relation to us two,” 
Hnny tmny in this missive correspond to p....tmt in No. 52. For hn 
“here” compare Ugar. hn, Heb. hen, hinné “ behold”; Heb. hénnd “hither ”; Arab. 
hund “here”: p, of course, is the Heb. pd. T’m- “there” has Hebrew, Aramaic and 
Arabie cognates. 

* Or, “have.” Hebrew hakkél means both “everything” and “ everybody.” 
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NEWS-LETTER FROM JERUSALEM 


My last News-letter was not unduly optimistic, but I did not dream that 
the political situation in Palestine and the lack of public security already 
become well nigh intolerable, could within a few days become radically 
worse. All thought of returning to Transjordan had to be given up when 
the Government vacated the police-posts between here and the Jordan and 
the bands took over Jericho and celebrated their control by burning the 
public buildings there. Ramallah, Bethlehem, and up till a few days ago 
even the Old City of Jerusalem passed into their hands, not to speak of 
most of the rest of the country, except those districts where strong Govern- 
ment forces or armed residents were able to maintain order. Reports of 
savage attacks on peaceful citizens, accounts of the uprooting or cutting 
down of thousands of trees and of the gutting by fire of practically every 
Government agricultural station, not to speak of other public and private 
properties, compose the fare served up to us in the official communiqués. 

Meanwhile, the students of the School arrived, namely the Thayer Fellow, 
Dr. Harold Glidden and his wife, the Two Brothers Fellow, Mr. Donald 
West and his wife, and Rev. F. Ellerman. Class-work began on October 
10th, and I have not known a nicer or more enthusiastic group at the School 
during previous years. There is much work to be done here at the School 
in actually handling archaeological materials, in addition to the formal 
lectures which are being given. Professor Fisher has as always been most 
helpful. Up till now there has been no possibility of traveling around the 
country. Indeed, no one has been allowed to leave our grounds unless I was 
previously informed and gave my approval. I have taken the students 
around Jerusalem in the School car as much as possible. They have all 
been good sports about the situation. The tennis court has been of much 
help, and we have not missed a morning even during the last few hectic days. 

Within the last few weeks, English troops have been poured into the 
country. ‘Two days ago, the recapture of the Old City of Jerusalem was 
undertaken. I shall let the newspaper headlines tell the story.—or some 


of it. 
Oct. 18, 1938. CURFEW IN JERUSALEM. 
Oct. 19, 1938. JERUSALEM PUT UNDER MILITARY CONTROL. 
Oct. 20, 1938. TROOPS OCCUPY OLD CITY OF JERUSALEM. 
RAPID AND SYSTEMATIC ENTRY. 
CORDON ROUND HARAM AREA. 
ACTION TO CONTINUE TODAY. 


These are the headlines, and I could write reams about what has actually 
gone on behind them. Two days before the troops entered into the Old City. 
there was an incessant buzzing of airplanes overhead as they circled round 
and round the Old City and dropped pamphlets warning the public to keep 
away from the walls, inasmuch as the military intended to take action. 
The tower of the Museum, a few minutes’ walk from our grounds, occupies 
a strategic point, and commands a view over much of the Old City. There 
are about seventy-five soldiers billetted in the Museum, and there are four 
machine guns on the tower. The soldiers fire at anybody who pokes his 
head above a wall in the Old City, and the members of the bands in the 
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Old City return scattered rifle shots. The lads behind their machine guns 
on the tower of the Museum let fly apparently at the least provocation. 
There were other similar posts all around the walls of the Old City, and 
for two days before the troops entered, there was an incessant roaring of the 
airplanes, a continuous rat-tat-tat of the machine guns, sharp explosions of 
rifle fire, and the occasional bursting of a bomb. Most of this has stopped 
since the troops entered into the Old City yesterday, and there is much hope 
now that order will be restored. Long before this letter reaches its destina- 
tion, the world-public will have learned what has finally happened. The 
fracas is by no means over. As I write there is a burst of machine-gun fire 
somewhere near Herod’s Gate, and Verey lights are being shot off from the 
Museum tower to illuminate the wall of the Old City opposite it, and 
prevent any of the members of the bands from escaping. It can, however, 
only be a matter of a day or two before the military have the situation 
completely in hand. 

Meanwhile, we at. the School are cut off from the usual source of our 
supplies of meats and vegetables. No one can enter or leave the Old City, 
where our cook Shukri used to make these household purchases. All of 
the other Arab shops outside of the Old City are closed, or only about 
one-eighth open, which means that one has to sneak around the back way to 
get in and make purchases. In addition, our servants are terrified at leaving 
the grounds, and so for the last few days I, perforce, have been doing the 
shopping in various quarters of the town. A candid shot during the last 
few mornings would have revealed the Director of the School buying 
carrots, for instance, and saying to the vendor, “ No, I think you’re charging 
me half a piastre too much.” However, thus far I have, so to speak, suc- 
ceeded in bringing home the bacon. 

The rest of the country has become markedly more quiet. The main high- 
ways are being heavily patrolled by the new troops, and it is again becoming 
possible to travel between the main towns with a reasonable degree of 
safety. In fact, I have arranged for the students to take a trip to Syria, to 
visit archaeological sites there, and Dr. Fisher has kindly consented to 
conduct them this time. They are going in the School car, and our faithful 
Ilyas Tutunjian is driving. They will be gone about a week, and I am 
hoping that soon after that, we shall be able to go to Transjordan again. 
On the whole, I feel that we shall be able to carry “out most of the program 
of work, particularly in Transjordan, that we have planned for this year. 


NELSON GLUECK. 


Extracts from Dr. Glueck’s letters. October 20, 1938. 


Oct. 20, 738 

“ We at the School are in no danger. There is a lot of shooting going on 
around us, but by observing ordinary precautions and enforcing certain 
rules of conduct upon the members of the School, we can almost ignore it. 
I never thought that I would get more or less used to machine- -gun and 
rifle fire.” 


Oct. 23, 738 
“The students went to Syria with Fisher two days ago, and all is well 


with them and us.” 
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THE ENDOWMENT CAMPAIGN 
Progress 

The steady progress which is being made toward the attainment of our 
goal is very gratifying, though we must not slacken our efforts if the goal 
is to be reached. On January Ist, 1938, there was about $42,250 to be re rised 
before December 31st, 1939, in order to meet the terms of the Rockefeller 
appropriation. Between January 1st and December Ist, 1938, about $10,600 
was added to endowment by the Schools. During the same period arrange- 
ments were made by pledges, lectures, and savings in income to turn an 
additional $7,700 into the endowment before December, 1939. During 
1938, therefore, the amount which the Schools have yet to raise has been 
reduced from $42,250 to about $24,000. 

Figure 1, published in BULLETIN 71, p. 2, shows the progress which had 
been made during the fiscal year 1937-1938 toward the building of the 
“ $50,000 Wall.” Figure 2 shows the wall as it now stands, indicating a 
very satisfactory progress since last July. 

Committees in Chicago, Cincinnati, and Toronto are giving their time 
unselfishly to the campaign, as are quite a number of individuals elsewhere. 
The: country has been divided into districts, and each district has been 
apportioned a certain amount, so that during the eoming year the emphasis 
of the campaign will be on local effort. 


New Members 

The Schools are very happy to welcome into membership in the Corpora- 
tion the Zion Research Foundation of Brookline, Mass. Miss A. Marguerite 
Smith has been appointed the representative on the Corporation. This 
organization has been a good friend of the Schools for many years, and we 
trust that the closer relationship may prove mutually beneficial for many 
years to come. This addition brings the total number of our Corporation 
Members to fifty-nine, the largest it has ever been. 

Two new Life Members are also to be added to the rolls of the Corporation, 
both of whom have been interested in the work of the Schools for some 
time: Miss Caroline Hazard of Peace Dale, R. I., and Miss Julia Rogers of 
Baltimore, Md. We welcome them to the Corporation and appreciate their 
interest. 


Edward Robinson Centennial Lectures 
Twenty-five lectures have been given or scheduled to date in connection 

with the Robinson Centennial, and great interest has been shown in them. 
The following have been given: 

Oct. 6 Smith College, Dr. Burrows 

Nov. University of Michigan, Dr. Burrows 

Nov. 15 Wellesley College, Dr. Burrows 

Nov. 22 Vassar College, Dr. Burrows 

Nov. ¢ Davidson College, Dr. Burrows 

Nov. 29 Birmingham Anthropological Society, Dr. McCasland 

Nov. ¢ Birmingham-Southern College, Dr. McCasland 

Nov. Catawba College, Dr. Burrows 

Dee. Duke University, Dr. Burrows 

Dec. 2 Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Dr. Burrows 

Dec. University of Cincinnati, Dr. Kraeling 

Dee. 15 Hebrew Union College, Dr. Kraeling 

Dec. Butler University, Dr. Kraeling 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Trustees of the Schools: 
GENTLEMEN : 

The academic year 1937-38 was an eventful, in some ways very trying 
one, but marked by gratifying growth and success in spite of difficulties. 
The Baghdad School, though hampered by a reduced budget, had a very 
successful campaign at Tepe Gawra and Khafajeh, in cooperation with the 
University Museum of Philadelphia. The results of their excavations are 
summarized in Professor Speiser’s report as Director of the School, sub- 
mitted herewith. While Professor Grant’s service as Annual Professor 
was unfortunately curtailed, we may trust that the contacts he established 
and renewed made his sojourn in the Near East worth while both for him 
and for the School. Publication of the material already provided by our 
excavators in Iraq will doubtless require several years, yet the field work 
should not be too long interrupted, and promising American students should 
be making good use of our Library in Baghdad. It is most earnestly to be 
hoped that more adequate financial provision for the work of the Baghdad 
School may be made in the coming years than has been possible recently. 

The work of the Jerusalem School was somewhat hampered by the dis- 
order in Palestine, though not so much as it is this winter. The regular 
class work did not suffer, but few field trips could be taken in Western 
Palestine. Transjordan, however, was open to exploration. The excava- 
tion of Khirbet et-Tannur was completed and that of Tell el-Kheleifeh 
begun, the latter being made possible by the grant of the American Phil- 
osophical Society. The archaeological survey of Transjordan also was con- 
tinued. Professor McCasland, as Annual Professor, and the relatively small 
group of students at the School had abundant opportunity for active arch- 
aeological research, and they brought back enthusiastic reports of the year’s 
experience. 

The Summer Institute of 1937, under Mr. Moon’s direction, was a great 
success educationally, though the number of participants was not quite 
enough to make ends meet financially. The hostel, on the other hand, was 
full a large part of the year, and the School continued to receive many 
visitors and to be a center for research and for friendly relationships. 

Professor Glueck’s work as Director has not only won growing recog- 
nition ; it has also demonstrated practical wisdom and courage in a difficult 
situation, making us more than ever glad that he is there, and grateful to 
the Hebrew Union College for granting him leave of absence, now extended 
to four years. His success in maintaining the respect and friendship of 
members of all the contending groups has indeed been remarkable. Pro- 
fessor Fisher has not only been working steadily on the second volume of 
his Corpus of Palestinian Pottery; he has also made himself increasingly 
helpful as a teacher and counsellor. 

In publication we have been even more active than usual during the past 
year. It is gratifying to note the wide use made of the BULLETIN and 
Annual. Orders for complete sets of past numbers are now received fre- 
quently. To the list of our publications were added during 1937-38 Dr. 
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Wright’s monograph on early Palestinian pottery and the Haverford Sym- 
posium on Archaeology and the Bible, edited by Professor Grant. The 
second volume of Nuzi, by Dr. Starr, was issued by the Harvard University 
Press during the year. Especially noteworthy is the successful launching ( 
of our long-desired popular organ, the BisticaAL ARCHAEOLOGIST, under : 
the capable editorship of Dr. Wright. The response to this new venture ' 
has been even greater than was anticipated. Incidentally it is a pleasure to 
note that the BULLETIN is approaching the point where receipts for sub- 
scriptions will pay the expenses of publication, and the Brsticat ARcH- 
AEOLOGIST, which has rapidly grown from four to twelve pages, is already 

practically self-supporting. ; 

Our Board has been undergoing rapid changes in membership during 
the past four years. A year ago we mourned the loss of Mr. Warburg and 
Father Butin. In February Mr. Patten was taken from us, so that within a 
year we lost by death three old and tried friends. Since my last annual 
report was written Professor Torrey and President Morgenstern have re- 
signed. To the vacancies thus created we welcome Messrs. Albright, Semple, 
Kunhardt, Warrington, and Altschul. The first two named were elected by 
the Corporation last December; the other three, in the order given, were 
elected by special votes during the year. I am sorry to announce that this 
year we shall have three more vacancies to fill, since Professor Barton has 
resigned, and Professors Grant and Montgomery, whose terms now expire, 
have indicated that they do not wish to be re-elected. In these cases we have 
not lost our friends, even though they no longer serve us officially. We 
rejoice in their continued goodwill and can only express our gratitude for 
their invaluable past services, without which the Schools could not have 
become what they are today. 

Last year we welcomed several new institutions to membership in our 
Corporation. - During 1937-38 Augustana College and Theological Seminary 
and Southern Methodist University were added to the roll. While we had 
to drop the names of two institutions a year ago, it is pleasant to report 
that other members whose contributions were in arrears have now resumed 
payment. The number of individual Life Members of the Corporation is 
being increased also, a most gratifying evidence of growing interest in our . 
work. The Corporation is taking an increasingly active interest in the 
conduct of the Schools. A special committee is to report this year on means 
of securing more active participation in the direction of our work. The 
Corporation’s meeting this year has been set a day before the Society of 
Biblical Literature convenes, in order to have more time for deliberation. 

What may be called our extension work at home has continued to develop. 
The stereopticon lectures have been revised and put back into circulation. U 
They are in considerable demand, being sometimes booked several months 
in, advance. The Associate Memberships afford a helpful means of pro- 
viding direct contact with our work for a wide circle. The number of 
Associate members is now close to a hundred and fifty. 

Our endowment was increased by about $55,000 during 1937-38, including 
the amount received from the Rockefeller Foundation. Further additions 
since the beginning of the current fiscal year are reported in the BULLETIN. 
Progress is slow and difficult, and we are still some distance from our 
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modest goal, but we are moving toward it. One more year now remains to 
take full advantage of the Rockefeller Foundation’s offer. Meanwhile the 
problem of meeting current needs becomes acute, since the Foundation’s 
assistance for this purpose will come to an end with the close of the current 
academic year. 

Since the first of January we have had the services of Dr. G. Ernest 
Wright as Field Secretary. If he had done nothing besides getting the 
Biblical Archaeologist started we should be much indebted to him, but he 
has also worked hard at the other duties of his office, in particular the 
securing of funds. To him, and also to Mrs. Wright, who has contributed 
many hours of active service, we express our gratitude, wishing them 
Godspeed as they go to their new field of labor. Unless all indications 
fail, we may count ourselves exceedingly fortunate in having secured Dr. 
Robert M. Engberg in Dr. Wright’s place. To his work for us we look 
forward with hope and confidence. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MILLAR Burrows, 


President. 
New Haven, December 6, 1938. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL 


To the President and Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
GENTLEMEN : 


I have the honor to submit the following report on the activities of the 
Baghdad School for the season of 1937-38. 

During the past season the work of the Baghdad School was confined 
to excavation. Professor Elihu Grant, the Annual Professor of the Baghdad 
School, did not have the necessary time to engage in independent investiga- 
tions. His tenure was limited to the second half of the season, and unfore- 
seen circumstances obliged him to leave the country soon after his arrival 
in Baghdad. 

The results of our excavations, however, were eminently successful, in 
spite of serious incidental difficulties, even when judged according to the 
high average established in the preceding campaigns. The excavators had 
to operate on a reduced budget. Moreover, Mr. Charles Bache, our Field 
Director at Gawra, did not enjoy the good health that the rigors of a 
Mesopotamian campaign require. The final achievements constitute there- 
fore an added tribute to the resourcefulness, experience, and industry of 
our field staff as a whole. 

The expedition was once again a joint undertaking with the University 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. Its objective was twofold: to 
continue the study of the prehistoric levels at Tepe Gawra, and to extend 
the work at Khafajeh following our unexpected branching out into Sumerian 
archaeology in the early months of 1937. This ambitious coverage of two 
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sites, more than three hundred miles apart, was made possible through 
a judicious division of labor. Gawra was dug in late autumn and early 
spring, when the prevailing climate is more favorable than in the South, 
while the winter months were devoted to Khafaijeh, where that season is 
relatively milder than it is north of Mosul. In both instances the staff 
was the same except for the respective Field Directors. 

.The gains accruing from our most recent campaign at Tepe Gawra may 
be listed as follows. Firstly, the mound is now known to have contained 
twenty-six main building levels. Secondly, the predominance of the Halaf 
civilization at Gawra ends with Level XX. From Level XIX up remains 
of the Halaf period intermingle with those of the Samarra and ‘Obeid 
civilizations, to disappear entirely after Level XV. Thirdly, since the ‘Obeid 
remains continue as far as Level XII, we have at Tepe Gawra the longest 
succession of strata representing ‘Obeid, the oldest civilization of Lower 
Mesopotamia. Fourthly, our knowledge of temple architecture has now 
been pushed back to the remote age of Gawra X VITI-XIX, two strata with 
temples of a type foreshadowing the religious edifices of Gawra XI-VIII. 
Fifthly, and finally, the circular buildings known as tholoi are now attested 
at Gawra not only in the Halaf period (Level XX), as is the case also in 
neighboring Arpachiya, but also—and this time without outside parallels— 
in the subsequent eclectic culture (Level XVII) in which the Eastern ele- 
ments (Samarra—‘Obeid) are as yet not emancipated completely from 
Western (Halaf) influences. 

In presenting this summary of the latest contributions which Gawra 
has made to the field of comparative prehistoric archaeology, it is my 
pleasant task to point out that much of the available evidence is due to the 
efforts of Mr. Arthur J. Tobler, Acting Field Director during the illness 
of Mr. Bache. 

Our scientific and practical interests at Khafajeh were under the excel- 
lent supervision of Mr. Pierre Delougaz. His direction of the work can 
safely be taken as a guarantee that the ultimate publication will follow the 
high standards set by Professor Henri Frankfort, the former excavator of 
the site. The results to date include new light on the sculpture of the Early 
Dynastic period and numerous fresh examples of that highly efficient art; 
beautiful specimens of Jemdet Nasr pottery and even more significant and 
attractive samples of the painted pottery of the Diyala age, a ware that bids 
fair to clarify the extremely complicated cultural situation of the Diyala 
region at the beginning of Early Dynastic times; and lastly, a complete 
inscribed Sumerian cylinder of Samsuiluna, which settles the name of the 
site in Hammurabi times (Diir Samsuiluna) and confirms the identification 
of the Diyala River with ancient Turnat. More important, however, than 
the results at hand are the leads obtained at Khafajeh for future work. 
Exploratory soundings have produced invaluable data which have shown 
the excavators much of what lies ahead. There need be no lost motion in 
the next campaign. 

These new data serve merely to emphasize our regrets that no expedition 
could be sent to Mesopotamia for the season of 1938-39. Finances, political 
conditions, and the accumulation of unpublished material must all share 
the blame for this unfortunate omission. But we should not lose sight of 
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the fact that at Khafajeh we are now on the verge of new and important 
discoveries. At Tepe Gawra, on the other hand, a glorious chapter in the 
history of Oriental archaeology is about to be completed. With the scope 
of operation restricted, as it has been for the past few seasons, Gawra needs 
only one short season to be taken down to virgin soil. It is unthinkable 
that the means will not be forthcoming to write the final paragraph in that 
amazing chapter. 

In conclusion, I wish to express once more the profound appreciation of 
the Baghdad School for the help and understanding which it has experienced 
afresh at the hand of the Iraq Department of Antiquities. It is very 
encouraging indeed to have additional confirmation that political boundaries 
need not constitute serious obstacles to the cause of archaeology. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. A. SPEISER. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 
To the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 


GENTLEMEN : 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the School in Jerusalem 
for the academic year which ended June 30, 1938. 

The past year has been one of trouble and terror for Palestine. Writing 
several months after the close of the academic year, it is necessary to report 
that the political disturbances have increased steadily in violence, finally 
requiring military intervention on a large scale. During the year in review, 
the School carried on almost all of its normal activities despite the troubles. 
Although it was necessary to curtail trips to sites of archaeological interest 
in Palestine, it was found possible to carry on an intensive program of 
work in Transjordan. Indirectly, however, the School has felt the impact 
of events, along with related institutions in Palestine. James Leslie Starkey 
of Lachish and Avinoam Yellin of Jerusalem were murdered. Their 
deaths, as close as they strike to the work and staff of the School, are, how- 
ever, essentially no more tragic than the deaths of the poorest Arabs and 
Jews. In the shadow of these happenings, the School has pursued its 
program of scientific research, not indifferent to, but studiedly apart from 
the surrounding turbulence and political passions. 


ACADEMIC SESSIONS. 


There was a lull in the disturbances during the summer of 1937, when 
the Summer Institute, 21 strong, was in residence at the School from July 
20 to August 17. Mr. Lewis C. Moon, then executive secretary of the 
Schools, was in charge. The Director gave a course of lectures on the 
Archaeology of Palestine, to which Sir Flinders Petrie added two lectures. 
The members of the Institute saw much of Palestine, and visited most 
of the archaeological and sacred sites in Jerusalém. They crossed the 
Atlantic on the same boat with the members of Prof. David A. Robinson’s 
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party. Prof. Robinson kindly consented to lecture to our group on Greece 
and Asia Minor, and when he brought his group to Jerusalem for a short 
stay, the writer was pleased to return the compliment by iecturing to them 
on the subject of Archaeology and the Bible. 

The regular fall session of the School commenced on October 4. Lectures 
were given for ten hours a week by the Director and the Annual Professor, 
Dr. S. Vernon McCasland, Chairman of the Department of Religion of 
Goucher College. The Annual Professor lectured during the October- 
December and January-March periods of the academic year four hours 
weekly on the Exegesis of the New Testament. During the same time the 
Director lectured four hours weekly on the Archaeology, Topography, and 
Geography of Palestine, besides holding a weekly two-hour seminar on the 
Nabataean kingdom. During the second term, the seminar was devoted 
for the most part to papers presented by its members. The lectures were 
interrupted at intervals by visits to archaeological sites. Dr. Clarence S. 
Fisher gave several talks on his Corpus of Palestinian Pottery, on ancient 
Palestinian pottery, and on the methodology of archaeology. Both the 
Director and the members of the student-body benefited constantly from 
informal discussions with him on archaeological problems. The following 
persons were in attendance at the School during part or all of the Academic 


Year: 


Nelson Glueck, Ph. D., LL.D., Professor of Bible and Biblical Archaeology, 
Hebrew Union College, Director. 

S. Vernon McCasland, Ph.D., Professor and Chairman of the Department of 
Religion, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., Annual Professor. 

Clarence S. Fisher, Sc. D., Professor of Archaeology. 

William L. Reed, B. D., Two Brothers Fellow. 

Annetta Reed, B.S. 

Emanuel Labes, B. A. 

Clark C. Steinbeck, Ph. B. 

Frances Jenkins Olcott, B. A. 

Katherine Wambold, B. A. 


The following papers were presented in the seminar: 


William L. Reed: Houses in Ancient Palestine. 
Annetta Reed: A Comparison of Hebrew and Nabataean Religion. 
Clark C. Steinbeck: Unfinished Miracles. 


Dr. E. L. Sukenik, whose well earned promotion to a professorship of 
Archaeology at the Hebrew University was recently announced, lectured to 
the student-body on Ancient Synagogues. Dr. T. Canaan lectured on the 
folk-lore of modern Palestine, and illustrated his talk with examples from 
his rich collection of amulets and related objects. To these scholars thanks 
are again expressed, as well as to Dr. and Mrs. Canaan for their hospitality 
to the students and staff of the School. Not less instructive than a formal 
lecture were the explanations given while visiting the Haram esh-Sherif 
and the Mosque el-Aqsa by Sheikh Khalil el-Khaldi and Sheikh Ya‘qub 
Bukhari, or the conversations with them while being entertained in Sheikh 
Ya‘qub Bukhari’s house. It is a pleasure here also to assure these learned 
men with what appreciation and profit they were heard, and to thank Sheikh 
Ya‘qub Bukhari for his hospitality. One of the most pleasant experiences 
of the year was having Dr. Judah L. Magnes, President of the Hebrew Uni- 
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versity, with Bible in hand, point out the numerous sites of Biblical interest 
visible from the library-tower of the Hebrew University. To the then 
Acting Director, now Director of the Department of Antiquities, Mr. R. W. 
Hamilton, and to Mr. J. H. Iliffe, the Curator of the Palestine Archae- 
ological Museum, the writer is indebted for the many courtesies and facili- 
ties given to the members of the School. The Palestine Archaeological 
Museum is making two photostatic copies of Prof. Fisher’s now almost 
completed Early Iron Age volume of his Corpus of Palestinian Pottery, one 
for the Museum, and one for the School. This is particularly valuable, as 
it enables the members of the School to benefit from Prof. Fisher’s work 
in the interim that must elapse between the time he sends the manuscript 
to the University of Chicago and its final publication. It is a pity that 
there is not in Jerusalem a photostatic copy of the first volume of this monu- 
mental work (sent to America last year), which deals with the Bronze Age. 
The Jerusalem School is also indebted to M. Henri Seyrig, Director of the 
Service des Antiquités in Lebanon and Syria for the facilities granted to 
the members of the School while visiting museums and archaeological sites 
in Lebanon and Syria. 
TRIPS. 


In addition to visits to various sites of interest in Jerusalem, trips were 
arranged for in Palestine, Transjordan and Syria, whenever and wherever 
the Director deemed it wise for the students to go. 

On October 13 there was a trip which included Hebron, Beersheba, Gaza, Ascalon 
and Mejdel. On October 27, there commenced a seven day trip to ‘Athlit, the pre- 
historic caves at Wadi Mughfrah, Haifa, Beirut, Dog River, Baalbek, Damascus, 
Tiberias, Capernaum and Nablus. On November 7-8, there was a trip to Jerash, 
‘Amman, Rujm Malfaif, Jericho and the Dead Sea. The longest trips were one 
which brought the members of the School to Khirbet et-Tannir, via ‘Amman, Qatraéni, 
Kerak, and across the Wadi Hesa, and another to ‘Aqabah along the same route, 
continuing via Tafileh, Shébek, Ma‘an, Kuweirah, and the W4di Yitm, and return- 
ing via Sinai. Numerous visits were made by the members of the School to 
Bethlehem. As a result of these trips, the members of the School saw almost all of 
the length of Palestine, much of Syria, and most of Transjordan. Prof. McCasland 
conducted a trip to Egypt during the Christmas holidays. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES. 

Whenever possible during the year, the Director continued the archae- 
ological survey of Transjordan, which was extended to the territory of 
Ammon and South Gilead. Almost a hundred more sites were examined, 
in addition to the hundred and fifty sites of the previous year. From 
November 30 to December 12, almost the entire School was transferred to 
Khirbet et-Tanniir, where the work that remained from the previous cam- 
paign was completed (cf. BULLETIN 68, p. 35). Instead of the spring trip 
which is generally taken after the close of the academic session in March, 
the activities of the School were transferred to Tell el-Kheleifeh near 
‘Aqabah, where excavations were undertaken, commencing March 14 and 
lasting till May 15. The work was made possible in large part by a generous 
grant from the American Philosophical Society. It was not found prac- 
ticable to take the women students of the School along on these excavations 
but it is hoped that in the future it will be found possible to do so. The 
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writer is indebted to the members of the School for their devotion to the 
tasks assigned to them at the excavations, and for the ability with which 
they executed them, In particular, he is indebted to Prof. McCasland, 
whose aptitude and willingness to take over any job contributed much to 
whatever measure of success the expedition, particularly at ‘Aqabah, may 
have achieved. The opportunities of the year provided what has been a 
goal of the Director, to give to the graduate students attending the School 
a combination of class studies with trips throughout Palestine and Syria 
to sites of archaeological and general historic importance, capped by inten- 
sive participation in an excavation. 













THE SCHOOL AS A CENTER OF RESEARCH. 


The libraries of the British School of Archaeology in Palestine, which 
is directed by Mr. P. L. O. Guy, and of the British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt, headed by Sir Flinders Petrie, continue to be housed in the main 
building of the American School. But a few minutes’ walk from the library 
of the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise, and from the library of 
the Palestine Museum of Archaeology, and less than ten minutes’ ride 
from the library of the Hebrew University, the American School forms, so 
to speak, the hub of a library wheel. In addition, Mr. W. A. Heurtley, the 
Librarian of the Palestine Museum, has furnished the American School 
library with a complete copy, which is being kept up to date, of the catalogue 
of the Museum library. To him and to the Director of the Department of 
Antiquities thanks are due for this valuabie aid to our library. New shelf 
space was added this year to accommodate the numerous additions to the 
library. Appended to this report is a selected list of gifts to the library, 
where specific acknowledgment is made to the donors, as well as a selected 
list of exchanges and purchases. Miss K. Wambold again generously 
turned over her copies of the Illustrated London News to the library. 

The meetings of the Palestine Oriental Society were divided as usual 
between the School and the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise. ' 
Following the established custom, tea was served to the Palestine Oriental 
Society whenever it met at the School. The University Women’s Associa- 
tion held regular meetings at the School throughout the year, because the 
School is generally regarded as a neutral meeting ground. During the 
month of February, an exhibition of the Khirbet et-Tannir antiquities, 
beautifully arranged by Prof. C. S. Fisher, was held in the library of the 
School, and attracted numerous visitors. 

On Dec. 29 the Director lectured on “ Khirbet et-Tanntir” before the 
Jewish Palestine Exploration Society; on Jan. 26 he lectured before the 
Palestine Oriental Society on “ Nabataean Syria and Nabataean Trans- 
jordan.” On March 3, Prof. McCasland spoke to the Palestine Oriental 
Society on “ Eye-Witnesses of Demon Possession and Exorcism.” On 
April 26, Prof. McCasland lectured at the Y.M.C.A. on “Tell el- 
Kheleifeh.” Prof. Clarence S. Fisher is well on the way to completing the 
second volume, dealing with the Early Iron Age, of his Corpus of Pales- 
tinian Pottery. 

The Director has published the following articles during the past academic year: 
Syrian Gods in a Nabataean Temple, TILN, Aug. 21, 1937; A Nabataean Temple of 
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Atargatis and Hadad, AJA XLI: 3, 361-376; Aerial Reconnaisance in Southern 
Transjordan (cont.), BULLETIN 67, 19-26; Khirbet et-Tanniir, BULLETIN 67, 6-16; 
Copper and Iron Mines in Ancient Edom, in Trade, Industry and Crafts in Ancient 
Palestine, pp. 51-60, ed. Yeivin, Jerusalem 1937; Archaeological Explorations and 
Excavations in Palestine, Transjordan, and Syria during 1937, AJA XLII (1938), 
165-176; Explorations in the Land of Ammon, BULLETIN 68, 13-21; The Early 
History of a Nabataean Temple (Kh. et-Tanniir), BULLETIN 69, 7-18; Nabataean 
Syria and Nabataean Transjordan, JPOS XVIII, 1938, 1-6. 


Explorations in Eastern Palestine III is in preparation, and is to appear 
as Annual XVIII. 
THE HOSTEL. 


The Hostel was filled most of the year, despite the political disturbances. 
The Annual Professor with Mrs. McCasland and their two children occupied 
the Annual Professor’s apartment. The children quickly picked up the 
archaeological jargon used by the older members of the School. George 
McCasland, aged 7, and his younger sister conducted numerous explora- 
tions in the grounds of the School and a series of energetic excavations 
which were not unproductive of ancient sherds (the discards of former 
collections at the School). He also made copies of the inscriptions on the 
Rhodian jar-handles which Prof. McCasland was working on. The diplo- 
matic abilities of the young McCaslands were attested to by the pact of 
friendship they struck with a future pretender to the throne of the kingdom 
of Abyssinia who resided in a house opposite the School. 

Several teas were given by the Director and Mrs. Glueck in honor of 
Professor and Mrs. McCasland, and later on other teas to introduce the 
Honorary Lecturer at the School during 1937-8, Prof. F. V. Winnett of the 
University of Toronto, and Mrs. Winnett to friends of the School. Their 
Excellencies, Sheikh Ya‘qub Bukhari, Director of the Tegiyeh Nachsha- 
bandiyeh, and Sheikh Khalil el-Khaldi were also entertained at tea on 
several occasions at the Director’s House, where it was also a pleasure to 
receive Madame Musa Kazem Pasha: Husseini and members of her family. 

The value of the hostel was emphasized during the year in review by 
the fact that numerous archaeologists and other scholars took up their 
residence in it during their stay in Jerusalem, availing themselves of the 
School’s facilities, including the libraries, work-room, and pottery collec- 
tions. -Among them were Mr..D. Bellerby, Dr. and Mrs. Raymond A. Bow- 
man, of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, Dr. and Mrs. 
Newton Davies of Drew Seminary; Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Gross, Jr., who 
generously defrayed the expenses of some photography that had to be done 
for the School, Mr. James: Kirkman, Dr. Ernest Mackay, Dr. Margaret 
Murray, Mr. Carl Pape, Mr. Michael M. Rix, University College, Oxford, 
Mr. Eric Sjéqvist, of the Swedish Cyprus Expedition, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Wilbu: M. Smith. Mr. J. H. Iliffe and Mr. Lankester Harding have 
stayed at the Director’s House on occasion. Mr. Henry J. Patten was a 
guest of the Director and Mrs. Glueck, remaining from Sept. 17 to Sept. 
23, 1938. A special trip was taken to Amman, to show him the Khirbet 
et-Tanntir antiquities, at the time on display there. Before leaving, he 
presented the School with a generous check which permitted the completion 
of the excavations at Khirbet et-Tannfir. With his death, the Schools 
lost a devoted friend, who had served it for many years as Trustee and 
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had on more than one occasion made substantial gifts to the Schools’ funds. 
The memories of many hours of delightful conversation with Mr. Patten 
are sharpened by the feeling of personal loss at the passing away of this 
cultured gentleman. 


Among the numerous visitors to the School during the year may be mentioned the 
then High Commissioner, Sir Arthur Wauchope, who took an active and intelligent 
interest in Palestinian Archaeology, Mr. Keith-Roach, District Commissioner, Jeru- 
salem, Pére Abel, Mr. M. Avi-Yonah, Mr. and Mrs. N. Barbour, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
Braidwood, Dr. L. Brawer, Canon and Mrs. Bridgeman, Dr. and Mrs. T. Canaan, 
Captain Creswell, Mrs. Elihu Grant, Prof. L, Hennequin, Mr. Chas. Inge, Father 
Koppel, Mr. Gordon Loud, Dr. and Mrs. Judah L. Magnes, Dr. B. Maisler, Prof. 
L. A. Mayer, Prof. Morris of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Mr. Dimitri 
Salameh, Pére Savignac, Dr. and Mrs. Max Schloessinger, M. Daniel Schlumberger, 
Sir Aurel Stein, Archdeacon and Mrs. A. Stewart, Prof. E. L. Sukenik, Pére de Vaux, 
Pére H. Vincent, the American Consul General and Mrs. G. Wadsworth, and Mr. 8S. 
Yeivin. The Director and Mrs. Glueck were happy to have as personal guests 
members of their family and friends from America. 
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BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


The buildings and grounds were variously improved during the year. 
New water meters were installed by the municipality, with the result that 
the water rates have been about doubled. A not-so-amusing incident 
occurred when the workmen after installing the metre forgot to connect 
two sections of the water pipe they had cut, and then opened the water . 
valve! Drains outside the basement windows of the main building were 
enlarged so that the rain-water flowed into the garden instead of into the 
basement of the School. The main improvement was the complete renova- 
tion of the living-room where the members of the School gather daily for 
social purposes. Sixty-five more trees were set out in the back-garden, most 
of them fruit-trees. Mrs. Glueck has given much attention to the garden. 
The tiles on the roofs were examined, and the inevitable cracks closed up. 












On February 2, in company with the Rev. E. Bishop, Director of the 
Newman School of Missions, the Director called on Rev. James Edward 
Hanauer, Hon. Canon of St. George’s Collegiate Church, Jerusalem, to 
give him an account of the School’s archaeological activities, in which the 
old gentleman was much interested. Canon Hanauer died on June 15th, 
1938, in his 88th year. He had made important contributions to Palestinian 
archaeology. On June 27, 1938, Frau Rosa Stahl, the pensioned former 
housekeeper of the School, died in her 85th year. She had devoted many 
years of faithful service to the School. 

The cordial relations between the School and other institutions in Jeru- 
salem with similar interests have been maintained. It is a pleasure to 
acknowledge in particular the gratitude of the School to Mr. Lankester 
Harding, Chief Curator of Antiquities, Transjordan, and to Peake Pasha, 
Commander of the Arab Legion, and to the members of their staffs, for 
the invaluable assistance accorded to the members and undertakings of 
the School on every possible occasion. Again, the Director of the Jerusalem 
School salutes the Government of Transjordan for the exemplary mainte- 
nance of law and order, even though Cisjordan was torn by strife! During 
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the two archaeological expeditions at Khirbet et-Tannfir and Tell el- 
Kheleifeh and on the numerous occasions when the writer wandered about 
in the loneliest stretches of Transjordan, accompanied only by an Arab o1 
Circassian member of the Transjordan Department of Antiquities and 
sleeping out in the open wherever he happened to be at night, no harn 
threatened. The only real danger was the after effects of participation ir 
too many feasts prepared by hospitable sheikhs. To Major A. Saunders 
Inspector General of the Palestine Police, the American School expresses 
its gratitude here also for his concern over the well-being of the Tell el- 
Kheleifeh camp, and for arranging to have one of the School cars return 
from Tell el-Kheleifeh to Jerusalem through Sinai and southern Palestine 
with a military convoy. The careful attention which has been given by the 
President of the Schools, Professor Millar Burrows, and by its other officers 
to numerous communications is highly appreciated. By a series of news- 
letters the Director has sought to keep.the constituency of the Schools in 
more personal touch with the Jerusalem School. The hostess-housekeeper, 
Dr. Helen I. Glueck, has performed her tasks most efficiently, and has 
provided the members of the School with expert and free medical attention 
when it was sought. Miss Inna Rosental has taken Mrs. Bergman’s place 
as secretary. To Prof. Julian Morgenstern, President of the Hebrew 
Union College, and to its Board of Governors, the writer is particularly 
grateful for the generous leave of absence, which has now been extended 
to a fourth year. 

It is to be hoped that somehow or other, representatives of the three great 
faiths, whose substance is of the soil of Palestine, may come together in 
council tempered with reason and charity, and bring peace to this sadly 
tried land. 

Respectfully submitted, 


NELSON GLUECK, 
Director. 
Jerusalem, Oct. 25, 1938. 


SELECTED LIST OF GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY 
(July 1, 1937-June 30, 1938) 


Author Title Presented by 


Amer. Jewish 
Historical Society Publications of the, No. 34 .-Am. Jew. Hist. Soe. 
Amer. Philological Ass.7ransactions and Proceedings, Vols. 

LXVII and LXVIII Amer. Philolog. Ass, 
- |S es ae Restoration of Place-names in 

Israel Hebrew University 
Bellinger, A. R Coins from Jerash, 1928-1934..........4 Author : 
Berry, George R Higher Criticism and the Old Testament “ 
Clay, Rachel The Tenure of Land in Babylonia and 

Assyria Institute of Archae- 

ology, London 

Dougherty, R. P......Archives from Erech, Neo-Babylonian 

and Persian Periods Yale University 
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Author 


Ellis, William T 
Glueck, Nelson 


Title Presented by 


Bible Lands To-Day...........cccccees Mr. J. C. Ellis 
Explorations in Eastern Palestine. I...Author 


Graham, W. 
May, 
Grant, E., ed 


Culture and Conscience 
The Haverford Symposium on Archae- 
ology and the Bible............ 0008. 
Hebrew Union College. Annual, Vol. XII-XIII 
Marcus, J. R. and Bil- 
gray, A. T Index to Jewish Festschriften a 
Marmorstein, A....... The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God, II. . Author 
Mayer, L. A..........New Material for Mamluk Heraldry.... “ 
NE Fa As ee ese The Rise and Progress of Moslem Archae- 
i ology (Hebrew) 
Meek, Theophile J....Hebrew Origins...............0000005- 
Morgenstern, Julian...The New Year for Kings 


“ 


Heb. Un. Coll. 


Nakhla, P. R Grammaire du _ dialecte 
Picard, L 
Picard, L 
Romanoff, Paul 


Roth, Cecil 
Salmon, F. 


Johns, C. N. a Moot 


Muh 


Simsar, 


Skoss, Solomon L 


Speiser, E. A........ 
Sperber, Alexander... 


Starr, Richard....... 
Stevens, Graham P... 


Strong, Herbert A... 


Torezyner, H 


Torrey, Charles C.... 


Waterman, Leroy 


Willoughby, Harold. 


Winnett, F. V 


Wright, Ernest G 


libano-syrien, 


Conditions of Underground Water in the 
Western Emek 

On the Structure of the Arabian Penin- 
sula 

Onomasticon of Palestine.............4 Author 

The Jewish Contribution to Civilization. Dr. Leon Roth 


Hebrew University 


“ce “ee 


.Palestine of the Crusades, a Map......Col. Salmon 


Oriental Manuscripts of the John F. 
Lewis Collection 

Kitab Jami‘ al-Alfaz 
Abraham al-Fasi 


of David ben 
Dropsie College 


.Ethnic Movements in the Near East in 


the 2nd Millenium B.C..............4 Author 
Hebrew based upon Greek and Latin 
Transliterations 
NUM, VOL, 2h. PMO. oS SE od ASOR 
The Periclean Entrance Court of the 
Acropolis of Athens... 0... .ccdsccced Author 
The Syrian Goddess, Lucian’s “ De Dea 
Syria” 


“ 


British School of 
Archaeology 
The Lachish Letters... ow... oi eked Wellcome Trustees 


.Aramaic Graffiti on Coins of Demanhur. Author 


Preliminary Report of the University of 
Michigan Excavations at Sepphoris... Univ. of Michigan 
Codex 2400 and its Miniatures.........2 Author 
{ Study of the Lihyanite and Thamudic 
Inscriptions 
The Pottery of Palestine from the Earli- 
est Times to the end of the Early 
Bronze Age 
An Index to Biblical Passages cited in 
the writings of Julian Morgenstern... 
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Author 


OS AS ee 


Cahana, A., ed......, 


Cameron, George 
Cantineau, J:....... 
“ee é 


Chapouthier, F 
Cline, Walter 


Condamin, A........ 


Contenau, G 
Cook, A. B. 


Dalman, Gustaf 
Dhorme, E 


Dunand, Maurice...... 


ae eee 


Forrer, Emil 


Hitti, Philip K 
Hrozny, 


Garrod and Bate 


Grapow and Erichsen.. 


Jean, Charles F 
Jeremias, 


Kittel, R. ed 
Klein; Samuel 


Krupnik, B 


Leslie, Elmer A...... 
.Annual Bibliography of Islamic Art and 


Mayer, L. A., ed..... 


Van der Meulen and 


von Wissmann 


Miller, Konrad 


Mommsen, Theodor..: . 


Moret, Alexandre 


.Works of, (Hebrew) in 5 volumes 
.Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 


-Arabice Hebrew Dictionary 


Bedrich...... 


CR ee 


SELECTED LIST OF PURCHASES 


Place and Date 


Tel-Aviv, 1935 
(He- 

Tel-Aviv, 1937 

Chicago, 1936 


Title 


brew), 4 volumes 
History of Early Iran 


.Le dialecte arabe de Palmyre, 2 vols....Beyrouth, 1934 


Nabetéen et Avabe.: ii... sissic cde cee Paris, 1935 
Les Dioscures au service d’une déesse...Paris, 1935 
Mining and Metallurgy in Negro Africa.Paris, 1937 
Le livre de Jérémie Paris, 1936 
La civilisation d’Assur et de Babylone..Paris, 1937 
Zeus,.a Study in Ancient Religion, 3 

volumes 


L’évolution religieuse d’Israel, I 
Fouilles de Byblos, 1926-1932, Vol I 

Atlas Paris, 1937 
Jerusalem, 1930 
Die . Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen 

Reiches 
History of the Arabs 
Les inscriptions hittites hiéroglyphiques, 

3 p Praha, 1933-37 
The Stone Age of Mount Carmel, VolI Oxford, 1937 
Belegstellen zum Wé6rterbuch der Aegyp- 

tischen Sprache, Band II, 3 Hefte Leipzig, 1937-38 
Le milieu biblique avant Jésus-Christ, 

III Paris, 1936 
Jerusalem zur Zeit Christi, 2 Teil Géttingen, 1937 
Biblia Hebraica, ed. 3. (2 copies) Stuttgart, 1937 
History of Palestine Exploration in He- 

brew and Universal Literature (He- 

brew) 


Leipzig, 1921 
London, 1937 


Jerusalem, 1937 
Jerusalem, 1935 
New York, 1936 
Archaeology, Vol. I Jerusalem, 1937 
Hadramaut, Some of its Mysteries Un- 

veiled Leyden, 1932 
Die Peutingersche Tafel. ed. 2 Stuttgart, 1929 


. History of Rome (Hebrew), 4 volumes..Jerusalem, 1934 


Histoire .ancienne, 2. volumes Paris, 1936 


Myres and Ohnefalsch- 


Richter 


Parrot, André....... 


Poidebard, A 


.De Babylone & Jericho 


Paris, 1933 
La trace de Rome dans le désert de Syrie. 


Vol. I Text, Vol. II Plates Paris, 1934 


2 ae The Development of the Egyptian Tomb.Cambridge, 1936 
Rostovtzeff, M........History of Greece (Hebrew) Jerusalem, 1934 
Rostovtzeff, M........ History of the Near Hast (Hebrew) ....Jerusalem, 1934 
ss al Iranians and Greeks in South Russia...Oxford, 1922 
Schaeffer, Paris, 1936 
i Jerusalem, 1937 
Schneider, A.......... Church of the Multiplying of the Loaves 
and Fishes at Tabgha 
The Arabs 


London, 1937 


Thomas, Bertram London, 1937 
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Author Title Place and Date 


Vincent, Albert La réligion des Judéo-Araméens d‘Plé- 
phantine 
Waldstein, A. S English-Hebrew Dictionary, 6th ed Jerusalem, 1936 
ig “ Hebrew-English Dictionary Jerusalem, 1936 
Yeivin, S., ed Trade, Industries and Crafts in ancient 
Palestine (Hebrew) ...........000 cet Jerusalem, 1937 


SELECTED LIST OF EXCHANGES 
Author Title Presented by 


Am. Univ. of Beirut...A Postwar Bibliography of Near LEast- 

ern Mandates. Mise. Fase Amer. Univ. Beirut 
Aubert, M., directeur..Répertoire d@’Art et Vv Archéologie, 1935..Univ. of Paris 
Barlow, Claude, ed....Epistolae Senecae ad Paulum et Pauli 

ad Senecam in Rome 
Cantineau, J Inventaire des inscriptions de Palmyre. 

DB PONOIGUION. 5 6 oka petk bao eee cease Musée National, 

Damas 


Government 


Directorate 
tiquities Remains of the Abbasid Palace in the 


Baghdad Citadel Iraq. Dept. of Antiq. 
Guide to the Exhibition of the Abbasid 
Palace : 


1928-29 
SPR Pee ye Antiquities Law No. 59 of Iraq 
Report on excavations in Iraq, seasons 
1929-30 ; 1980-31; 1931-32 ' 
Kamil, Murad Die abessinischen Handschriften der 
Sammlung Littmann Journ. Bibl. Liter. 
Littmann, Enno Kairiner Sprichwérter und Rétsel 3 el 
Deutsches Evang. 
stitut Paldstina-Jahrbuch, 33 Deutsches Ev. Inst. 
Rustum, Asad. J The Royal Archives of Egypt and the 
Disturbances in Palestine, 1834 Amer. Univ. Beirut 
Zurayk, Costi, ed The History of Ibn al-Furat, Vol. IX, 2.. Amer. Univ. Beirut 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


CONDENSED CASH STATEMENT (June 30, 1938) 
RECEIPTS 
Balance per report of Year Ending June 30, 1937 $ 13,708.84 


Contributions to: 
The Annual 
Baghdad School Expense & Library 
The Bulletin 5 sk 
Jerusalem School Expense & Library 5x oR 16560 
Publications Account 
General Endowment 


For Special Funds 
10,088.88 
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Appropriations 
Rockefeller Foundation for 
UR RMNY -MURMINN Ss aes Ss cans cS eSis es ne wether $ 8,750.00 
Brae NINE oo o's Koo aks a ews Swe & Ride CESS 36,068.04 
——— 44,818.04 
Gifts 
Felix M. Warburg Estate 5,000.00 


Income from Investments 
General Endowment Fund $ 6,686.23 
Jastrow Memorial Fund 44.52 
John P. Peters Memorial Fund 15.12 
Schofield Fund 24.24 
——__————- 6,770.11 
Estate of James B. Nies 131.28 


$ 80,517.15 


Publications 

The Annual. $ 20.54 

The Bulletin 735.41 

ee 755.95 

Baghdad School 

Maintenance 1,294.72 
Jerusalem School 

Annual Professor’s Salary $ 1,000.00 

Director’s Salary 5,000.00 

Maintenance 3,002.06 

Books Bought 175.04 


nes 9,177.10 
Professor of Archaeology at Both Schools............... 2,000.00 


General Bapense 
Salaries $ 1,459.91 
panury General Fixpenses oo... cerns see e wees 851.41 
a 2,311.32 
Investments Bought 50,323.55 
Balance on Hand June 30, 1938 14,654.51 


$ 80,517.15 


“We have examined the records and securities of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938, and, in our 
opinion, the above statements correctly reflect the transactions for the year, 
and the financial condition of this institution at June 30, 1938.” 


WHEELER, CrosBiE & CoMPANY, 
Certified Public Accountants 
Widener Building, Philadelphia. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The Biblical Archaeologist 
A popular quarterly in lithoprinted form. Subscription fifty cents a year. 


The Bulletin 

A quarterly review of the current work of: the Schools, including non-technical 
articles dealing with the progress of archaeological research in the Near East. The 
average number of pages in a year is 160; the subscription price is $1.00 a year. 
Back numbers are available. 


The Annual 

A series of technical monographs, in large format, averaging 160 pages a year. 
The Annual, now edited by Professors Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser, is devoted 
almost exclusively to publication of the excavations and explorations of the Schools. 
Vol. I is out of print; Vols. II-XI are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (original price 
$5.00) each; Vols, XII-X VII cost $2.50 each; Vol. XVII (The Excavation of Tell Beit 
Mirsim, Vol. II: The Bronze Age) appeared in August. A special offer is now being 
made, by which Vols. II-XII can be purchased for $10.00. 


Off print Series 

E. A. — Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C., 
: : $0.60 

Nelson Glueck, “Ewplorations in in Eastern Palestine, 1934 F ‘ : ns $1.75 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CriTICcISM (Published by Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, Paris). 
Vol. I. Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W. H. P. Hatch. 1929. 125 fr. 
Vol. II. Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 


Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. 
Publications of the Baghdad School 


Texts: Jornt EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MusEuUM AT NouziI (Vols. I-III are pub- 
lished by Geuthner; Vols. IV-V by the Univ. of Pennsylvania Press). 
Vol. I. Inheritance Texts. E.Chiera. 1927. 200 fr. 
Vol. II. Declerations in Court. E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr. 
Vol. III. Hachange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 1931. 200 fr. 
Vol. IV. Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 
Vol. V. Miwed Texts. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 


EXCAVATIONS. 
Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 


TEXTS: JormnT EXCAVATION WITH HArvARD UNIVERSITY AT NuZI (Published by Har- 
vard University Press). 
Vol. I. Teats of Varied Contents. E.Chiera. 1929. $6.00. 
Vol. II. Archives of Shilwateshub Son of the King. R. H. Pfeiffer. 1932. $6.00. 
Vol. III. Old Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. T. J. Meek. 
1935. $6.00. 
Excavations (Harvard University Press). 
Vol. II. Nuzi, Report on the Eacavations at Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. 
R. F. 8S. Starr. 1937. $10.00. 
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